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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 
LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 








BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


—— 


Cuapter VIII. 


Eliza made her desperate retreat across the 
river just in the dusk of twilight. The grey mist 
of evening rising slowly from the river enveloped 
her as she disappeared up the bank, and the swoln 
current and floundering masses of ice presented 
a hopeless barrier between her and her pursuer. 
Haley therefore slowly and discontentedly re- 
turned to the little tavern, to ponder farther what 
was to be done. The woman opened to him the 
door of a little parlor, covered with a rag carpet, 
where stood a table with a very shining black 
oil-cloth, some lank, high-backed wood chairs, 
with some plaster images in resplendent colors on 
the mantel shelf, above a very dimly smoking 
grate; a long hard-wood settle extended its un- 
easy length by the chimney, and here Haley sat 
him down to meditate on the instability of human 
hopes and happiness in general. 

“ What did I want with the little cuss, now !” 
he said to himself, “that I should have got my- 
self treed like a coon, as I am this yer way ;” 
and Haley relievedghimself by repeating over a 
not very select litany of imprecations on himself, 
which, though there was the best possible reason 
to consider them as true, we shall, as a matter of 
taste, omit. 

He was started by the loud and dissonant voice 
of a man who was apparently dismounting at the 
door. He hurried to the window— 

“ By the land—if this yer aint the nearest now 
to what I’ve heard folks call a Providence,” said 
Haley, “I do b’lieve that ar’s Tom Loker.” 

Haley hastened out. Standing by the bar, in 
the corner of the room, was a brawny, muscular 
man, full six feet in height, and broad in propor- 
tion. He was dressed in a coat of buffalo skin, 
made with the hair outward, which gave him a 
shaggy and fierce appearance, perfectly in keep- 
ing with the whole air of his physiognomy. In 
the head and face every organ and lineament ex- 
pressive of brutal and unhesitating violence was 
in a state of the highest possible development. 
Indeed, could our readers fancy a bull-dog come 
under man’s estate, and walking about in a hat and 
coat, they would have no unapt idea of the gene- 
ral style and effect of his physique. He was ac- 
companied by a travelling companion, in many 
respects an exact contrast to himself. He was 
short and slender, lithe and cat-like in his mo- 
tions, and had a peering, mousing expression 
about his keen black eyes, with which every fea- 
ture of his face seemed sharpened into sympathy— 
his thin, long nose ran out as if it was eager to bore 
into the natare of things in general—his sleek, thin, 
black hair was stuck eagerly forward, and all his 
motions and evolutions expressed a dry, cautious 
deuteness. The great big man poured out a big 
tumbler half full of raw spirits, and gulped it 
down without a word. The little man stood tip- 
toe, and putting his head first to one side and 
then to the other, and snuffing considerately in 
the directions of the various bottles, ordered at 
last a mint julep, in a thin and quivering voice, 
and with an air of great circumspection. When 
poured out, he took it and looked at it witha 
sharp, complacent air, like a man who thinks he 
has done about the right thing, and hit the nail 
on the head, and proceeded to dispose of it in 
short and well-advised sips. 

“ Wal now, who'd a-thought this yer luck ’ad 
come to me! Why, Loker, how ar ye?” said Ha- 
ley, coming forward, and extending his hand to 
the big man. 

“The devil!” was the civil reply; “ what 
brought you here, Haley?” 

The mousing man, who bore the name of 
Marks, instantly stopped his sipping, and poking 
his head forward, looked shrewdly on the new 
acquaintance, as a cat sometimes looks at a mov- 
ing dry leaf, or some other possible object of pur- 
suit. 

“T say, Tom, this yer’s the luckiest thing in 
the world. I’min a devil of a hobble, and you 
must help me out.” 

“Ugh? aw! like enough!” grunted his com- 
placent acquaintance. 
sure of that when you're glad to see em; some- 
thing to be made off of em. What’s the blow 
now ?” ’ . 

“You've got a friend here!” said Haley, look- 
ing doubtfully at Marks; “ partner, perhaps.” 

Yes, I have. Here, Marks! here’s that ar 
feller that 1 was in with in Natchez.” 

“ Shall be pleased with his acquaintance,” said 
Marks, thrusting out a long, thin hand, like a ra- 
ven’s claw. ‘“ Mr. Haley, I believe.” 

“ The same, sir,” said Haley; “and now, gen- 
tlemen, seein as we've met so happily, I think I’l] 
stand up to a small matter of a treat in this here 
parlor. So now, old coon, said he to the man at 
the bar, get us hot water, and sugar, and cigars, 
and plenty of the real stuff, and we'll have a blow 
out.” 

Behold, then, the candles lighted, the fire stim- 
ulated to the burning point in the grate, and our 
three worthies seated round a table, well spread 
With all the accessions to good fellowship enume- 
rated before. 

Haley began a pathetic recital of his peculiar 
troubles. Loker shut up his mouth, and listened 
to him with gruff and surly attention. Marks, 
who was anxiously and with much fidgeting com- 
pounding a tumbler of punch to his own peculiar 
taste, occasionally looked up from his employ- 
ment, and poking his sharp nose and chin almost 
into Haley’s face, gave the most earnest heed t 
the whole narrative. The conclusion of it ap- 
peared to amuse him extremely, for he shook his 
shoulders and sides in silence, and perked up his 
thin lips with an air of great internal enjoyment. 

“So, then, ye’r fairly sewed up, aint ye?” he 
aaid, “he! he! he! Its neatly done, too.” 

“This yer young-un business makes lots of 
trouble in the trade,” said Haley, dolefully. 

“If we could get a breed of gals that didn’: 
care, now, for their young uns,” said Marks; 
“tell ye, I think twould be ’bout the greatest 
mod’rn improvement I knows on”—and Marke 
patronized his joke by a quiet introductory snig- 
gle. 

“Jes so,” said Haley; “I never couldn’t see 
into it; young uns is heaps of trouble to em; one 
Would think, now, they’d be glad to get clar on 
em; but they arnt. And the more trouble a 
young un is, and the more good for nothing, as a 
gen’l thing, the tighter they sticks to em.” 

“Wal, Mr. Haley,” said Marks, jest pass the 
hot water. Yes, sir; you say jest what I feel and 
al?ys have. Now I bought a gal once, when | 
Wes in the trade~-a light, likely wench she was, 


“ A body may be pretty | sh 


too—and quite considerable smart, and she had a 
young un that was mis’«ble sickly; it had a 
crooked back, or somethin or other; and I jest 
gin’t away to a man that thought he’d take his 
chance raising on’t, being it didn’t cost nothin— 
never thought, yer know, of the gal’s takin on 
about it—but, Lord, yer oughter seen how she 
went on. Why reely she did seem to me to val- 
ley the child more cause "twas sickly snd cross, 
and plagued her—and she warnt making b’lieve, 
neither—cried about it, she did, and lopped round, 
as if she’d lost every friend she had. It reely 
was drole to think on’t. Lord, there aint no end 
to women’s notions.” 

“ Wal, jes so with me.” said Haley. “ Last sum- 
mer, down on Red river, I got a gal traded off on 
me, with a likely lookin child enough, and his 
eyes looked as bright as yourn—but come to look, 
I found him stone blind. Fact—he was stone 
blind ; wal, yer see, I thought there warnt no 
harm in my jest passin him along, and not sayin 
nothin ; and I’d got him nicely swapped off for a 
keg o’ whiskey ; but come to get him away from the 
gal, she was jes like a tiger. So ’twas before we 
started, and [ hadn’t got my gang chained up— 
80 what she do but ups on a cotton bale, like a 
cat, ketches a knife from one of the deck hands, 
and I tell ye she made all fly for a minit—till she 
saw twant no use, and she jest turns round, aud 
pitches head first, yo un and et!, inte the 
river—went dowa plump, @nd never ris.” 

“ Bah!” said Tom Loker, who had listened to 
these stories with ill-repressed disgust—“ shif’- 
less! both on ye! my gals don’t cut up no such 
shines, I tell yer.” 

“Indeed ! how do you help it?” said Marks, 
briskly. 

“ Help it! why, I buysa gal, and if she’s got 
a young un to be sold, I jest walks up, and puts 
my fist to her face, and says, ‘Look here, now, 
if you give me one word out of your head, I’ll 
smash yer facein. I won’t hear one word—not 
the beginning of a word, I says to em, ‘this 
yer young un’s mine, and not yourn, and you’ve 
no kind o’ business with it. I’m going to sell it, 
first chance; mind, you don’t cut up none o’ yer 
shines about it, or Pll make ye wish ye’d never 
been born” I tell ye, they sees it aint no play 
when I gets hold. I makes em as whist as fishes ; 
and if one on em begins and gives a yelp, why”— 
and Mr. Loker brought down his fist with a 
thump that fully explained the hiatus. 

“ That ar’s what yer may call emphasis,” said 
Marks, poking Haley in the side, and going into 
another small giggle; “aint Tom peculiar? he! 
he! he! I say, Tom, [ spect you make em wnder- 
stand, for all niggers heads is woolly. They don’t 
never have no doubt o’ your meaning, Tom. If 
you aint the devil, Tom, you’s his twin brother, 
Pll say that for ye!” 

Tom received the compliment with becoming 
modesty, and began to look as affable as was con- 
sistent, as John Bunyan saye, ‘' with his doggish 
nature.” 

Haley, who had been imbibing very freely of 
the staple of the evening, began to feel a sensible 
elevation and enlargement of his moral faculties— 
a phenomenon not unusual with gentlemen of a 
serious and reflective turn, under similar circum- 
stances. 

“ Wal now, Tom,” he said, “yer reely is too bad, 
as I allers have telled you; yer know, Tom, you 
and I used to talk over these yer matters down in 
Natchez, and I used to prove to yer that we made 
full as much, and was as well off for this yer 
world, by treatin on em well, besides keepin a 
better chance for comin in kingdom at last, when 
wost comes to wost, and thar aint nothin else left 
to get, yer know.” 

“Boh,” said Tom, “ don’t I know—don’t make 
me too sick with any yer stuff—my stomach is a 
leetle riled now;” and Tom drank half a glass of 
raw brandy. 

“TI gay,” said Haley, and leaning back in his 
chair and gesturing impressively, “I’ll- say this, 
now—I allers meant to drive my trade so’s to 
make money on’t, fust and foremost, as much as 
any man—but, then, trade aint everything, and 
money aint everything, cause we’s all got souls; 
I don’t care, now, who hears me say it—and | 
think a cussed sight on it—so I may as well come 
out with it. I b’lieve in religion, and one of these 
days, when I’ve got matters tight and snag, I cal- 
culates to tend to my soul and them ar matters, 
and so what’s the use of doin any more wicked- 
ness than’s reely necessary—it don’t seem to me 
it’s ’tall prudent.” 

“Tend to yer soul,” repeated Tom, contempt- 
uously ; “take a bright lookout to find a soul 
in you—save yourself any care on that score—if 
the devil sifts you through a hair sieve, he won’t 
find one.” 

“ Why, Tom, you'r cross,” said Haley; “ why 
can’t ye takeit pleasant, now, when a feller’s talk- 
ing for your good?” 

“Stop that ar jaw ’o yourn, there,” said Tom, 
gruffly. “I can stand most any talk o’ yourn but 
your pious talk—that kills me right up. After 
all, what’s the odds between me and you; taint 
that you care one bit more, or havea bit more 
feelin—its clean, sheer, dog meanness, wanting to 
cheat the devil and save your own skin—don’t [ 
see through it. And you’r ‘ gettin religion,’ as you 
call it, arter all, is too pisin mean for any crit- 
tur—run up a bill with the devil all your life, 
and then sneak out when pay-time comes. Boh!” 

‘Come, come, gentlemen, I say ; this isn’t busi- 
ness,” said Marks. “There’s different ways, you 
know, of looking at all subjects. Mr. Haley isa 
very nice man, no doubt, and has his own con- 
science; and Tom, you have your ways, and very 
good ones too, Tom; but quarrelling, you know, 
won’t answer no kind of purposes—let’s go to busi- 
ness. Now, Mr. Haley, what is it? you want us 
to undertake to catch this yer gal.” 

“ The gal’s no matter of mine—she’s Shelby’s— 
is only the boy; I was a fool for buying the 
monkey.” 

“You gen’lly are a fool,” said Tom, gruffly. 

“Come, now, Loker, none of your huffs,” said 
Marks, licking his lips, “you see Mr. Haley’s a 
puttin us in a way of a good job, I reckon; just 
hold still—these yer arrangements is my forte; 
this yer gal, Mr. Haley, how is she? what is 
she?” 


“ Wal! white and handsome—well brought up. 
Pd agin Shelby eight hundred or a thousand, 
and then made well on her.” 

“ White and handsome, well brought up!” said 
Marks, his sharp eyes, nose, and mouth, all alive 
with enterprise. “Look here, now, Loker, a 
beautiful opening—we’ll do a better business here 
on our own account; we does the catchin—the 
boy of course goes to Mr. Haley, we takes the gal 
to Orleans to speculate on—aint it beautiful ?” 

Tom, whose gréat heavy mouth had stood ajar 
during this communication, now suddenly snapped 
it together, as a big dog closes his on a piece of 
meat, and seemed to be digesting the idea at his 
leisure. 

“Ye see,” said Marks to Haley, stirring his 
punch as he did so, “ye see, we has justices con- 
venient at all pints along shore, that does up any 
little jobs in our line quite reasonable. Tom, he 
does the knockin down and that ar ; and I come in 
all dressed up—shining boots—everything first 
chop, when the swearin’sto bedone. You oughter 
see, now,” said Marks, in a glow of professional 
pride, “ how I can tone it off: one day I’m Mr. 
Twickem, from New Orleans; ’nother day I’m just 
come from my plantation on Pearl river, where I 
works seven hundred niggers ; then, again, I come 
out a distant relation of Henry Clay, or some old 
cock in Kentuck. Talents is different, you know; 
now T'om’s a roarer when there’s any thumping or 
fighting to be done; but at lying he aint good, 
Tom aint—ye see it don’t come natural to him ; 
but, Lord, if thar’s a feller in the country that 
oan swear to anything and everything, and put in 
all the circumstances and flourishes with a longer 
face, and carry’t through better’a I can, why, I'd 
like to see him—that’s all! I b’lieve my heart I 
could get along and snake through, even if justices 
were more particular than they is. Sometimes I 
rather wish they wus more particular, ’twould be 
a heap more relishin if they was—more fan, yer 
know.” ; 

Tom Loker, who, as we have made it appear, 
was a man of slow thoughts and movements, here 
interrupted Marks by bringing his heavy fist 
down on the table, so as to make all ring again. 
“Wil do!” he said. 

“ Lord bless ye, Tom, yer needn’t break all the 
glasses,” said Marks ; “save your fist for time 0’ 
need.” 

“Bat, gentlemen, aint I to come in for a share 
of the profits?” said Haley. 


« Aint it enough we catch the boy for ye ?” said 
Loker—“ what do ye want?” ‘ 

“ Wal,” said Haley, “if I gives you the job, it’s 
wurth something—say ten per cent. on the profits, 
expenses paid.” 

“Now,” said Loker, with a tremendous oath, 
and striking the table with his heavy fist, don’t 1 
know you, Dan Haley? Don’t you think to come 
it over me? “Suppose Marks and I have taken 
up the catchin trade jest to commodate gentlemen 
like ap and get nothing for ourselves—not by 





her ; we'll have the pda te 
keep uiet, or, ve 
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free to us as you, I hope—if you or Shelby wants 
to chase us, look where the partridges wus last 
year—if you find them or us, you'r quite wel- 
come.” 

“Oh, wal, certainly, jest let it go at that,” said 
Haley, alarmed ; “ you catch the boy for the job— 
you allers did trade far with me, Tom, and was 
up to yer word.” 

“Ye know that,” said Tom ; “I don’t pretend 
none of your snivelling ways, bat [ won’t lie in 
my counts with the devil himself. What I ses 
Pil do I will do—you know that, Dan Haley.” 

“Jes so, jes so—I said so, Tom,” said Haley, 
“and if you'd only promise to have the boy for 
me in a week, at any point you'll name, that’s a}l 
I want.” 

“Bat it aint all I want, by a long jump,” said 
Tom. “ Ye don’t think I did business with you, 
down in Natchez, for nothing, Haley. I’ve 
learned to hold an eel when I catch him; you've 
got to fork over fifty dollars, flat down, or .this 
child don’t start a peg. I know yer.” 

“ Why, when you have a job in hand that 
may bring a clean profit of somewhere about a 
thousand or sixteen hundred, why, Tom, you'r 
onreasonable,” said Haley. 

“Yes, and hasn’t we business booked. for five 
woeks to come—all we can do—and suppose we 
leaves all, and goes. to bushwhacking round arter 
yer young un, and finally doesn’t catch the gal— 
and gals allers is the devil to catch; what’s then— 
would you pay us a cent—would you? I think 
I see you a doin it—ugh! No, no—flap down 
your fifty—if we get the job,and it pays, I’1l hand 
it back—if we don’t, it’s for our trouble—that’s 
far, aint it, Marks?” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” said Marks, with a con- 
ciliatory tone; “‘it’s only a retaining fee, you see, 
he! he! he! we lawyers, ye know. Wal, we 
must all keep good-natured—keep easy, yer know. 
Tom’!] have the boy for yer, anywhere ye’!l name— 
won’t ye, Tom ?” 

“If I find the young un, I’ll bring him on to 
Cincinnati, and leave himat Granny Belcher’s, on 
the landing,” said Loker. 

Marks had got from his pocket a greasy pocket- 
book, and taking a long paper from thence, he sat 
down, and fixing his keen, black eyes on it, began 
mumbling over its contents: “ Barnes — Shelby 
county—boy Jim, 300 dollars for him—dead or 
alive. 

“ Edwards—Dick and Lucy—man and wife, 

600 dollars—wench Polly and two children, 600 
for her or her head.” 
. “Pm jest a runnin over our business to see if 
we can take up this yer handily. Loker,” he 
said, after a pause, “we must set Adams and 
Springer on the track of these yer—they’ve been 
booked some time.” 

“ They’ll charge too much,” said Tom. 

“Pll manage that ar ; they’s young in the busi- 
ness, and must spect to work cheap,” said Marks, 
as he continued to read. “Ther’s three on em 
easy cases, cause all you’ve got to do is to shoot 
em, or swear they is shot ; they couldn’t of course 
charge much for that. Them other cases,” he 
said, folding the paper, “will bear puttin off a 
spell. So now let’s come to the particulars. Now, 
Mr. Haley, you saw this yer gal when she land- 
ed ” 


“To be sure—plain as I see you.” 

‘‘ And a man helpin on her up the bank ?” said 
Loker. 

“ To be sure I did.” 

“Most likely,” said Marks, ‘“‘she’s took in 
somewhere, but where, ’s a question. Tom, what 
do you say ?” 

“We must cross the river to-night, no mis- 
take,” said Tom. 

“ But there’s no boat about,” said Marks. “ The 
ice is running awfully, Tom—aint it dangerous?” 
“ Do’nno nothing bout that, only it’s got to be 
done,” said Tom, decidedly. 

“ Dear me,” said Marks, fidgeting, “ itll be—— 
I say,” he said, walking to the window, “ it’s dark 
as a wolf’s mouth, and Tom”——. 

“ The long and short is, you’re scared, Marks, 
but I can’t help that—you’ve got to go. Suppose 
you want to lie by a day or two, till the gal’s been 
carried on the underground line up to Sandusky 
or so, before you start.” 

“Oh, no; I aint a grain afraid,” said Marks, 
“only ?——— P 

“ Only what?” said Tom. 

“Well, about the boat. Yer see there aint 
any boat. I heard the woman say there was one 
coming along this evening, and that a man was 
going to cross over in it; neck or nothing, we 
must go with him,” said Tom. 

“T spose you’ve got good dogs,” said Haley. 

“ First rate,” said Marks. But what’s the 
use—you haint got nothin o’ her’s to smell on ?” 

‘Yes, I have,” said Haley, triumphantly. 
“ Here’s her shawl she left on the bed in her hur- 
ry ; she left her bonnet, too.” 

“ That ar’s lucky,” said Loker; “ fork over.” 

“Though the dogs might damage the gal, if 
they come on her unawars,” said Haley. 

“ That ar’s a consideration,” said Marks ; “our 
dogs tore a feller half to pieces once down in 
Mobile, ’fore we could get em off.” 

“ Well, ye see, for this sort that’s to be sold for 
their looks that ar won’t answer, ye see,” said 
Haley. 

“JT do see,” said Marks. “ Besides, if she’s got 
took in, taint no go, neither. Dogs is no count in 
these yer up States, where these critturs gets car- 
ried ; of course, ye can’t get on their track. They 
only does down in plantations where niggers, 
when they runs, has to do their own running, 
and don’t get no help.” 

“ Well,” said Loker, who had just stepped out 
to the bar to make some inquiries, “they say the 
man’s come with the boat ; so, Marks”—— 

That worthy cast a rueful look at the comfort- 
able quarters he was leaving, but slowly rose to 
obey. After exchanging a few words of farther 
arrangement, Haley, with visible reluctance, 
handed over the fifty dollars to Tom, and the 
worthy trio separated for the night. 

If any of our refined and Christian readers ob- 
ject to the society into which this scene intro- 
duces them, let us.beg them to begin and conquer 
their prejudices in time. The catching business, 
we beg to remind them, is rising to the dignity of 
a lawful and patriotic profession. I[f all the broad 
land between the Mississippi and the Pacific be- 
comes one great market for bodies and souls, and 
human property retains the locumotive tenden- 
cies of this nineteenth century, the trader and 
catcher may yet be among our aristocracy. 

-. Oo ., * * * ” eet. ee 

While this scene was going on at the tavern, 
Sam and Andy, in a state of high felicitation, 
pursued their way home. 

Sam was in the highest possible feather, and 
expressed his exultation by all sorts of super- 
natural howls and ejaculations, by divers odd mo- 
tions and contortions of his whole system. Some- 
times he would sit backward, with his face to 
the horse’s tail and sides, and then with a whoop 
and a somerset come right side up in his place 
again, and, drawing on a grave face, begin to lec- 
ture Andy in high-sounding tones for laughing 
and playing the fool. Anon, slapping his sides 
with his arms, he would burst forth in peals, of 
laughter that made the old woods ring as they 
passed. With all these evolutions he contrived 
to keep the horses up to the top of their speed, 
until between ten and eleven their heels resound- 
ed on the gravel at the end of the balcony. Mrs. 
Shelby flew to the railings. 

“Ig that you,Sam? Where are they ?” 

“ Mass’r Haley’s a restin at the tavern; he’s 
drefful fatigued, missis.” 

“ And Eliza, Sam?” 

“Wal, she’s clar cross Jordan. As a body may 
say, in the land o’ Canaan.” 

“ Why, Sam, what do you mean?” said Mrs. 
Shelby, breathless, and almost faint, as the pos- 
sible meaning of these words came over her. 

“Wal, missis, de Lord he persarves his own. 
Elizy’s done gone over the river into Hio, as 
markably as if the Lord took her over in a char- 
rit 0’ fire and two hosses.” 

Sam’s vein of piety was always uncommonly 
fervent in his mistress’s presence, and he made 
great capital of Scriptural figures and images. 

“Come up here, Sam!” said Mr. Shelby, who 
had followed on to the verandah, “and tell your 
mistress what she wants.. Come, come, Emily,” 
said he, passing his arm round her, “you are 
cold and all in a shiver; you allow yourself to 
feel too much.” 

“Feel too much! Am not I a woman? a moth- 
er! Are we not both responsible to God for this 
poor girl? My God! lay not this sin to our 
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“ What sin, Emily! you see yourself that we 

have only done what we were obliged to.” 
“There’s an awful feeling of guilt about it, 

though,” said Mrs. Shelby. “I can’t reason it 

away.” 

“Here, Andy, you nigger, be alive,” called 

Sam, under the Bh apg these eee hoss- 

es to der barn; don’t ye hear mass’r a callin?” 

and Sam soon app , palm-leaf in hand, at the 

parlor door. 

“Now, Sam, tell us distinctly how the matter 





“ Wal, mass’r, { saw her with my own eyes a 
crossin on the floatin ice. She crossed most 
markably ; it wasn’t no less nor a miracle, and [ 
saw a man help her up the Flio side, and then 
she was lost in thedusk.” 

“Sam, I think this rather apocryphal — this 
miracle. Crossing on floating ice isn’t so easily 
done,” said Mr. Shelby. 

“ Easy! couldn’t nobody a done it widout de 
Lord. Why, now,” said Sam, * twas jist dis yer 
way. Mass’r Haley and me and Andy, we comes 
up to de little tavern by the river, and I rides a 
leetle ahead, (I’s so zealous to be a cotchin Lizy 
that I couldn’t hold in no way;) and when I 
comes by the tavern winder, sure enough there 
she was, right in plain sight, and dey diggin on 
behind. Wal, I loses off my hat, and sings out 
nuff to raise the dead. Course Lizy she hars, 
and she dodges back, when mass’r Haley he goes 
past the door; and then, I tell ye, she clared, out 
de side door she went, down de river bank, mass’r 
Haley he seed her, and yelled out, and him and 
me and Andy we took arter,down she come to 
the river, and thar was the current running ten 
feet wide by the shore, and <n Png side icaa 
sawin and a in and down, kinder as 
‘twere a gieehng are come right behind 
her, and | thought my soul he’d got her sure 
enough; when ehe gin sich a screech as I never 
hearn, and thar she was, clar over tother side the 
current on the ice, and then on she went, a 
screeching and a jumpin—the ice went crack! 
g’wallop! cracking! chunk! and she a boundin 
like a buck! Lord, the spring that ar gal’s got 
in her aint common, I’m 0’ pinion.” 

Mrs. Shelby sat perfectly silent, pale with ex- 
citement, while Sam told his story. 

“God be praised, she isn’t dead!” she said; 
“but where is the poor child now!” 

“ De Lord will pervide,” said Sam, rolling ap 
his eyes piously. “ As I’ve been a sayin, dis yer’s 
@ providence, and no mistake, as missis has allers 
been a instructin on us. Thavr’s allers instru- 
ments ris up to do.de Lord’s will. Now, if’d 
*hadn’t been for me to-day, she’d a been took a 
dozen times. Warnt it I started off de hosses dis 
yer mornin, and kept em chasin till nigh dinner 
time? And didn’t [ car mass’r Haley nigh five 
miles out of de road dis evening, or else he'd a 
come up with Lizy as easy as a dog arter a coon. 
These yer’s all providences.” 

“They are a kind of providences that you'll 
have to be pretty sparing of, master Sam. I al- 
low no such practices with gentlemen on my 
place,” said Mr. Shelby, with as much sternness 
as he could command under the circumstances. 

Now, there is no more use in making believe be 
angry with a negro than with a child; both in- 
stinctively see the true state of the case through 
all attempts to affect the contrary; and Sam was 
in no wise disheartened by this rebuke, though he 
assumed an air of doleful gravity, and stood with 
the corners of his mouth lowered in most peniten- 
tial style. 

‘“‘ Mase’r’s quite right—quite; it was ugly on 
me—there’s no disputin that ar; and of course 
massr and missis wouldn’t encourage no such 
works. I’m sensible of dat ar; but a poor nigger 
like me’s mazin tempted to act ugly sometimes, 
when fellers will cut up such shines as dat ar 
mass’r Haley ; he aint no gen’|’man, no way ; any- 
body’s been raised as I’ve been can’t help a seein 
dat ar.” 

“ Well, Sam,” said Mrs. Shelby, “as you ap- 
pear to have a proper sense of your errors, you 
may go now and tell Aunt Chloe she may get you 
some of that cold ham that was left of dinner to- 
day. You and Andie must be hungry.” 

“ Missis is a heap too good for us,” said Sam, 
making his bow with alacrity, and departing. 

It will be perceived, as has been before intima- 
ted, that master Sam had a native talent that 
might undoubtedly have raised him to eminence 
in political life—a talent of making capital out of 
everything that turned up, to be invested for his 
own especial praise and glory; and having done 
up his piety and humility, as he trusted, to the 
satisfaction of the parlor, he clapped his palm-leaf 
on his head with a sort of rakish, free-and-easy 
air, and proceeded to the dominions of Aunt 
Chloe, with the intention of flourishing largely in 
the kitchen. 

“ Pll speechify these yer niggers,” said Sam to 
himself, “ now I’ve got a chance. Lord, Pll reel 
it off to make em stare.” 

It must be observed that one of Sam’s especial 
delights had been to ride in attendance on his 
master to all kinds of political gatherings, where, 
roosted on some rail fence, or perched aloft in 
some tree, he would sit watching the orators with 
the greatest apparent gusto, and then, descending 
among the various brethren of his own color as- 
sembled on the same errand, he would edify and 
delight them with the most ludicrous burlesques 
and imitations, all delivered with the most imper- 
turbable earnestness and solemnity; and though 
the auditors immediately about him were gener- 
ally of his own color, it not unfrequently happen- 
ed that they were fringed pretty deeply with 
those of a fairer complexion, who listened, laugh- 
ing and winking, to Sam’s great self-congratula- 
tion. In fact, Sam considered oratory as his voca- 
tion, and never let slip an opportunity of magni- 
fying his office. 

Now, between Sam and Aunt Chloe there had 
existed, from ancient times, a sort of chronic feud, 
or rather a decided coolness; but, as Sam was 
meditating something in the provision department 
as the necessary and obvious foundation of his 
operations, he determined on the present occasion 
to be eminently conciliatory ; for he well knew, 
that although “ missis’ orders” would undoubted- 
ly be followed to the letter, yet he should gain a 
considerable deal by enlisting the spirit also. He 
therefore appeared before Aunt Chloe with a 
touchingly subdued, resigned expression, like one 
who has suffered immeasurable hardships in be- 
half of a persecuted fellow creature — enlarged 
upon the fact that missis had directed him to come 
to Aunt Chloe for whatever might be wanting to 
make up the balance in his solids and fluids—and 
thus unequivocally acknowledged her right and 
supremacy in the cooking department, and all 
thereto pertaining. 

The thing took accordingly. No poor, simple, 
virtuous body was ever cajoled by the attentions 
of an electioneering politician with more ease 
than Aunt Chloe was won over by master Sam’s 
suavities; and if he had been the prodigal son 
himself, he could not have been overwhelmed 
with more maternal bountifulness; and he soon 
found himself seated, happy and glorious, over a 
large tin pan containing a sort of olla podrida of 
all that had appeared on the table for two or three 
days past. Savory morsels of ham, golden blocks 
of corn cake, fragments of pie of every conceiva- 
ble mathematical figure, chicken wings, gizzards, 
and drumsticks, all appeared in picturesque con- 
fusion, and Sam, as monarch of all he surveyed, 
sat with his palm-leaf cocked rejoicingly to one 
side, and patronizing Andy at his right hand. 

The kitchen was full of all his compeers, who 
had hurried and crowded in from the various cab- 
ins to hear the termination of the day’s exploits. 
Now was Sam’s hour of glory. The story of the 
day was rehearsed, with all kinds of ornament 
and varnishing which might be necessary to 
heighten its effect— for Sam, like some of our 
fashionable dilletanti, never allowed a story to 
lose any of its gilding by passing through his 
hands. Roars of laughter attended the narration, 
and were taken up and prolonged by all the 
smaller fry, who were lying in any quantity about 
on the floor, or perched in every corner. In the 
height of the uproar and laughter, Sam, however, 
preserved an immovable gravity—only from time 
to time rolling his eyes up, and giving his audi- 
tors divers inexpressible droll glances, without 
departing from the sententious elevation of his 
oratory. 

“Yer see, fellow-countrymen,” said Sam, ele- 
vating a turkey’s leg with energy ; “yer see, now, 
what dis yer chile ’s up ter, for fendin yer all— 
yes, all on yer. For him as tries to get one o’ our 
people, is as good as tryin to get all; yer see the 
priaciple’s de same—dat ar’s claf. And any one 
o these yer drivers that comes smelling round 
arter any our people, why, he’s got me in his way ; 
I’m the feller he’s got to set in with—I’m the 
feller for yer all to come to, bred’ren—I’l] stand 
up for yer rights—I’ll fend em to the last breath.” 
“ Why, but Sam, yer telled me only this mornin 
that you’d help this yer mass’r to cotch Lizy— 
— to me yer talk don’t hang together,” said 

ndy. 

a f tell you, now, Andy,” said Sam, with awful 
superiority, “don’t yer be a talkin bout what yer 
don’t know nothin on; boys like you, Andy, 
means well, but they can’t be spected to collusi- 
tate the great principles of action.” 

Andie looked rebuked, particularly by the hard 
word collasitate, which most of the youngerly 
members of the company seemed to consider as a 
settler in the case, while Sam proceeded— 

“Dat ar was conscience, Andy; when I thought 
of gwine arter Lizy,I railly spected mase’r was 
sot dat way. When I found missi’s was sot the 
contrar, dat ar was conscience more yet — cause 
fellers allers gets more by stickin to missis side— 





” gad Mr. Shelby, “Where is Eliza, if 
know? by ere is Eliza, if you 


so yer see I’s persistent either way, and sticke up 
to conscience, and holds on to principles. Yes, 








principles,” said Sam, giving an enthusiastic toss: 


to a chicken’s neck—“ what’s principles good fur, 
if we isn’t persistent, | wanter know? Thar, 
Andy, you may have dat ar bone—taint picked 
quite clean.” 

Sam’s audience hanging on his words with open 


mouth, he could not but proceed— 


“Dis yer matter bout persistence, feller-nig- 
gers,” said Sam, with the air of one entering into 
an abstruse subject, “dis yer ‘sistency ’s a thing 
what aint seed into very clar, by most anybody. 
Now, yer see, when a feller stands up for a thing 
one day and night, de contrar de next, folks ses, 
(and nat’rally enough dey ses,) why he aint per- 
sistent—hand me dat ar bit o’ corn cake, Andy. 
But let’s look inter it: I hope the gen’lmen and 
der fair sex will scuse my usin an ornary sort 0’ 
parison. Here! I’m a tryin to get top o’ der hay. 
Wal, [ puts up my larder dis yer side; taint no 
go; den cause I don’t try dere no more, but puts 
my larder right de contrar side, aint I persistent ? 
Pm persistent in wantin to get up which ary side 
my larder is, don’t you see, all on yer?” 

“Tt’s the only thing ye ever was persistent in, 
was 
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ge my rather reat ve; the merriment of the even- 
ing being to hér somewhat after the Scripture 


comparison—like “ vinégar upon nitre.” 

“Yes, indeed! ” said Sam, rising, full of supper 
and glory, fora closing effort. ‘ Yes, my feller- 
citizens and ladies of de other sex in general, I 
has principles—I’m proud to ’0on em—they ’s per- 
quisite to dese yer times, and ter a// times. I[ has 
principles, and I sticks to em like forty—jest any 
thing that I thinks is principle, I goes in to’t—I 
wouldn’t mind if dey burnt me live like dat ar 
old coon dar missus was a showin us in der cate- 
chise. I’d walk right up to de stake, I would, and 
say, here I comes to shed my last blood fur my 
principles, fur my country, fur der gen’! interests 
of sciety.” 

“ Well,” said Aunt Chloe, “ one 0’ ver princi- 
ples will have to be to get ter bed some time ter 
night, and not be a keepin everybody up till 
mornin ; now, every one of you young uns that 
don’t want to be cracked, had better be scase 
mighty sudden.” 

“Niggers! all on yer,” said Sam, waving his 
palm-leaf with benignity, “I give yer my blessin; 
go to bed now, and be good boys.” 

And, with this pathetic benediction, the assem- 
bly dispersed. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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The July sun was oppressively hot—no breath 
of air stirred the dusty leaves, and the clouds, 
light and fleecy, gave no indication of rain. There 
were no bird songs to cheer the hay-makers; and 
as I ara not writing poetry, I don’t feel at liberty 
to say there were, though I would fain give the 
persons of whom I write all the pleasant acces- 
sions that come within the limits of rural proba- 
bility. The eldest of these persons was Mr. 
Claverel, a thin, pale man of about five-and-forty ; 
the other three were his sons, two of them stout 
young men of nineteen and twenty-one, the other 
two or three years older, and of much thinner 
and slighter proportions. The youngest two, 
David and Oliver, were moving slowly in a half- 
bent posture over the thick, green swaths which 
they cut as they proceeded, and Mr. Claverel fol- 
lowed a little behind, pitching and tossing and 
making hay. His long, sandy hair, parted in 
front and combed back either way, was wet with 
perspiration, and hung down his neck in half- 
curled slips; and, though the heat twinkled and 
glimmered all about him, he wore beneath his 
outer shirt an under one of red flannel, an indis- 
pensable article of his apperel always. His vest 
and trowsers were of some dark, woollen materi- 
al; and thick, heavy boots, and a broad-brimmed, 
black fur hat—for he wore no coat—completed 
his costume. The sun was some two or three 
hours on the western slope, and they had been at 
work hard and in silence since noon, when Mr. 
Claverel, looking up, perceived that one of the 
mowers was missing, and, throwing down his rake 
and taking from his hat a handkerchief of red 
silk, dotted with little white spots, he wiped his 
face and hands, and, climbing on to a winrow of 
hay, looked eagerly about the field, which was 
cut diagonally by a deep hollow, so that a consid- 
erable portion was still out of view. His bright, 
blue eyes sparkled anger as he failed to discover 
the object of his seatch, for he was a man of quick 
passions; and he called angrily, first to one and 
then to the other of the sons at work, to make in- 
quiry about the other. 

“ He says his scythe is so dull he can’t work,” 
said David, sheltering his eyes and looking at his 
father, who replied— 

“T guess most likely he is so dull himself he 
can’t work. Tell him to make his scythe sharp, 
if it’s dull. Does he expect it will sharpen 
itself?” 

“T don’t know, sir,” said David ; “I know mine 
don’t,” and, bending down, he resumed his task. 

Mr. Claverel paused for a moment, perplexed, 
and then, adjusting his handkerchief within his 
hat, so that one corner was visible over the left 
eye, he set off in the direction of a stunted wal- 
nut that grew within the hollow of which I spoke. 
The slope was no sooner gained than he perceived, 
stretched at full length in the shadow, and sur- 
rounded by the tall grass, the truant son. His 
head was raised upon one hand, and in the other 
Ire held a stick with which he was coiling and 
uncoiling a black snake, which he seemed recent- 
ly to have killed. 

“Ig that you, Richard?” said the father, in 
tone indicative of no very pleasant humor. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the idler, partly rising, for he 
stood in fear of his father, and then, ashamed of 
having betrayed such feeling, sank back, and re- 
sumed his sport; and Mr. Claverel continued— 

“Ts this the way you expect to earn your 
bread? Why, you don’t earnyour salt!” Rich- 
ard made no reply, and his father, coming a little 
nearer, said—“ Why are you not at work ? 

‘ He that would thrive must rise at five, 

He that has thriven may lie till seven.’ ” 
For he had always some wise saw of this sort at 
his command ; to which Richard answered that 
he was not well; to which Mr. Claverel merely 
echoed, incredulously, “ Not well!” and then add- 
ed, “if you had been reading in place of playing 
with snakes, you might have learned that— 

‘ Early to bed, and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.’ 
But if you are really sick, sir, (this was a formali- 
ty Mr. Claverel always used when speaking to a 
child with whom he was displeased,) go to the 
house and bring a coffee pot of cold water to the 
field. Do you think, sir, you have strength 
enough to do that ?” 

Richard said nothing, but, slowly rising, pro- 
ceeded to obey directions. A little ashamed of 
the deceit he had practiced, he walked very slow- 
ly, and as though it was with great difficulty he 
could walk at all. He saw his two brothers 
bravely fronting the sun, and looked very in- 
tently in an opposite direction, for some pangs of 
conscience disturbed him; then as he walked on 
he tried to make excuses to himself by saying 
thathis scythe was too dull to admit of his work- 
ing, and that in fact he was not well at any rate. 
He was not, however, self-deceived, and secretly 
resolved that when he should have taken the 
coffee pot of water to the field he would resume 
the mowing, and work heartily till night. 

He was constitutionally opposed to labor, and 
really believed himself possessed of talents which 
the most unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances continually crushed down. In fact, he 
had intellectual gifts in some sort—enough to 
make him dissatisfied with the position of a mere 
manual worker, but not enough to lift him; out of 
that position. 

He read, or rather skimmed, through such 


books as came in his way, rarely appreciatively, 
for he had not strength and grasp of mind suffi- 
cient to enable him to get thoroughly at the truth 
of things. He had no one to encourage or sym- 
pathize with him in the least, no one to give to 
his mind the bent it was capable of. True, his 
mother concealed his faults as much as possible, 
and .magnified the little ailments of which he 
affected to have a great many, thus screening 
him from the work heso despised. Nevertheless, 
he was sometimes goaded by his conscience, some- 
times by his father’s anger, into reluctant drag- 
ging through a task, on which occasions he never 
failed to curse the evil star that made him a 
clown and a drudge. Mr, Claverel was an active, 
intelligent, pains-taking farmer—his two younger 
sons a little dull and plodding, but contented and 
industrious—but Richard he often said was the 
millstone hanged about his neck. On the day 4 
write of be hud, ao | said; resolved to go back and 
mow till night, though it should kill him, as he 
said to himself; not that there was any reason- 
able grounds for such unhappy fears—his appe- 
tite was uniformly good, and his sleep sound. 
Nevertheless, the feeling was really genuine, and 
whenever there was no possibility of escape he 
fell back upon that neble resolution, and said 
though it killed him he would do it. 

The old oaken bucket came up from the well 
dripping with coolness, and the bright, trim cof- 
fee pot was filled tooverflowing. He hesitated— 
he didn’t know precisely why—the heat twinkled 
over the dusty stubbles in a forbidding way—the 
low, spreading apple tree dropped its cool shad- 
ows on the stone pavement by the door very 
pleasantly—a little way off, beneath a shed of 
clapboards, his mother was baking currant pies 
and ginger cakes—the strings of her cap were 
untied, and the towel she wore as an apron cov- 
ered with flour—she looked very warm and 
tired, but patient still; and when she saw Rich- 
ard standing by the well with his coffee pot of 
water poised on the curb, she smiled, and, coming 
towards him, asked if he was sick again. 

“ Not much,” said he, smiling graciously, as it 
were through much pain, for he meant that his 
mother should understand that he was sick in 
spite of his assertion to the contrary. 

“ Poor boy,” said she, putting her hands on his 
forehead, “ you have some fever. You must sit 
here in the shade, for you don’t look a bit well, 
and are not able to go to the field.” 

“But I must take this water,” suggested Rich- 
ard, “ for father is angry because I stopped work ; 
and if I don’t go back again, he’ll tear the house 
down, for aught 1 know.” 

However, he sat down on the chair which his 
mother provided, half believing, since she had 
said so, that he was not very well. A small bot- 
tle of camphor, Mrs. Claverel’s infallible remedy 
for all disease, whether fevers or cuts, burns or 
rheumatism, was speedily brought, and, having 
inhaled some of its odor, the sick man professed 
himself better, upon which the kind-hearted but 
mistaken woman brought forth one of the fresh- 
baked pies, the delicious fragrance of which 
tempted him to try to eat—making which at- 
tempt she left him, and herself carried the water 
to the field. 

“O, Dolly, what brought you here ?” exclaimed 
Mr. Claverel, throwing down his rake and hur- 
rying toward his wife, who, sweating under her 
burden, a coffee pot of water and a currant pie, 
was approaching. 

Explanations followed, but the story of Rich- 
ard being sick failed to touch the heart of Mr. 
Claverel; and for the first time in his life he 
called his wife a foolish woman, and in a tone 
that had in it less of tenderness then harshness, 
though he really felt kindly, told her to go back 
to the house, and never come into the harvest field 
again through such sunshine. Mrs. Claverel put 
her pie and her coffee pot into the hands of her 
husband without seying & Word—she was not 
angry, but.“ her feelings were hart” She had 
been all day busily at work; and 3 she went 
forth tired and worn, promised herself an over- 
recompense —the consciousness of happiness 
conferred. She was disappointed ; and as she 
turned away, more than one tear moistened the 
olive cheek that had long since, in the struggle 
and turmoil of life, lost all its roses. She saw 
not the flock of twenty lambs that started up be- 
fore her from the fence corners, and with horns 
curling over their ears ran, closely huddled to- 
gether, down the dusty lane; nor yet alittle fur- 
ther on the beautifal doves, milk white and soft 
brown, and with gold and purple flashing from 
their wings and bosoms, plump and round, that 
with nodding crests walked a little way before 
her, and then, as her step came too near, with a 
sudden whirr and rustle, flew to the accustomed 
shed, and settled themselves in a long, silent row. 
At the spring near the old bridge two cows were 
drinking—another time they would have made a 
gentle and comfort-speaking picture—now they 
were meaningless ; and passing on, over a little 
hill, and through a gate, and past the tall, slen- 
der pear tree, from the cone-like top of which the 
bright, shining feathers of a peacock were trail- 
ing down the sunshine, she reached the porch, 
and sat down in the shadow of the apple tree. 
Home was no refuge and no shelter from sorrow, 
a place to toil and to suffer in—that was all it 
seemed just then. 

Richard, with the camphor bottle in one hand 
and a large volume in the other, sat with his 
chair thrust back upon two feet, and his head 
leaned against the wall, reading and yawning al- 
ternately. An old brown hen, with ruffled feath- 
ers, and a strip of red flannel tied to her tail, (a 
device adopted by housewives sometimes to break 
up untimely “ settings,”) was picking the crumbs 
from the dish which had held thepie. The young 
man did not offer his mother the chair on which 
he sat, though no other was near, nor notice her 
in any way until she asked him if he felt better ; 
upon which he muttered, half-inaudibly, that he 
didn’t know as he did. This was the truth, inas- 
much as he had not been ill at all, and he took 
some credit to himself for having said so. 

‘“* What are you reading?” said Mrs. Claverel, 
presently. 

Richard made no reply, other than by turning 
the back of the volume toward her, thus present- 
ing to her view the device of a wind-mill in bright 
gilt, knowing very well that it would convey no 
idea to her mind, or at least not the coreect one. 
She made no further inquiry, however, feeling 
that it was some lesson of wisdom altogether be- 
yond her apprehension, arose, and went about her 
household cares. 

Meantime the two younger sons sat on thesha- 
dy side of a hay-stack, eating the currant pie and 
drinking from the coffee pot of cold water, while 
Mr. Claverel continued vigorously pitching the 
hay into long green ridges—he didn’t want any- 
thing to eat. 

By little and little the heat diminished, till at 
last the sun rested in the topmost fork of a huge 
oak that threw its shadow far across the hay field. 
Mrs. Claverel was laying her cloth for supper 
under the low porch, when Richard, putting 
down his book with a look of disgust, said he 
could write a better one himself. 

Mrs. Claverel smiled, and said, “ I’ll dare say ! 
but what is your book, son ?” 

Richard put his finger on the wind-mill again, 
saying, “I showed you once,” and left the house, 
muttering something to himself about the simple 
set he lived with. His father, he knew, would 
shortly be at home, and he must either pretend 
to have recovered and go to work, or affect to be 
sick and go to bed, else put himself out of reach 
of the storm of wrath which sooner or later was 
sure to come after such premonitions as he had 
already received. 

Mounted upon a little bay horse which he call- 
ed Buckcephalus, (Bucephalus,) and the rest of 
the family Richard’s horse, he soon appeared be- 
fore the door, and, suffering his mother to draw 
a bucket of water for the pawing charger on 
which he sst, said, with an air of mingled impu- 
dence and importance, “If the old man wants to 
know where I am, tell him I am gone to Jerusa- 
lem. 

To say “father,” made him appear boyish, and 
as though under restraint, he fancied—hence the 
adoption of that elegant appellation, “ old man.” 
This, though shocking to the feelings of his moth- 
er, she did not reprove, partly from the blind 
love she bore her son, and partly from her dread 

of domestic eruptions. And up to this time, Mr. 

Claverel had been kept in ignorance of half the 
ill temper and ill behaviour of his eldest son. 

The cloud of dust had scarcely disappeared be- 
hind the fleet hoofs of “Buckcephalus,” when 

Mr. Claverel, in a mood half-petulance and half- 
sorrow, entered his domicile. First, however, 

having made his toilette for supper, % process 
consisting simply of washing face and hands in a 
large tub of water which always stood by the 

well—a sort of family basin—putting down the 
muslin sleeves over the red ones, which, during 
the hours of labor, were al ed back to the 


Ways ro. 
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an example regularly imitated by the younger 
sons. Richard thought all out-of-doors too large 
a dressing room, and made his personal renova- 
tions within his own chamber. 

_Mrs. Claverel dispensed the fragrant tea in 
silence, and without once lifting her eyes, bat it 
was useless, the inward sorrow had worked iteelf 
to the surface. Mr, Claverel, who understood it 
all, made some unusual manifestations of tender- 
ness. 

“ There, Dolly,” said he, offering her the easy 
chair, which was always at “his place,” but she 
shook her hesd negatively; whereupon the 
troubled husband reached for the wand of feath- 
ers with which she sedulously brushed away the 
flies, without giving herself time to partake of the 
nice supper she had spread. But Mrs. Claverel 
had the headache, and “ didn’t want a mouthful.” 
“She had too much to do,” Mr. Claverel said ; 
and soon as he was through the hurry of harvest 
he would set about finding a “girl” Mrs. Clav- 
erel bent her head lower and lower, as if sipping 
her tea, but the kind manner and words of ber 


{husband quite overcame her; and abruptly leav- 


ing the table, she retired to her own chamber, 
where, after some natural tears, thinking, it must 
be owned, a little hardly of her husband, she be- 
gan to blame circumstances, and finally only 
blamed herself, like the simple-minded, kind- 
hearted woman that she was. Having opened the 
shutters and drawn the arm-chair to the table on 
which lay the newspaper and the Bible, she trim- 
med the lamp, and with some further arrange- 
ments especially with reference to the comfort of 
her husband, she descended with the most ami- 
able manner imaginable. Mr. Claverel was grop- 
ing about in the thickening twilight, for he could 
not find the lamp, in awkward attempts to get the 
tea things out of the way. 
7 Is that you, Dolly?” he said, for he was sur- 
prised to see her, and especially in so genial a 
mood, for she was actually humming, 
“ When I can read my title c'ear 
To mansions in the skies,” &c. 

“Yes, Samuel, it is me,” she said, pausing in 
the middle of the stanza, and removing the tea- 
pot from the table to the cupboard, while Mr. 
Claverel, his dejected countenance suddenly il- 
lumined, performed a like office for the sugar- 
bowl, joining the, 
* Pll bid farewell to ever; fear, 

And wipe my weeping eyes.” 
When the hymn was concluded, they talked of 
the warm weather, of the harvest, and of the 
neighbors, both carefally avoiding the subject up- 
permost in their thoughts. 
At last Mr. Claverel said, “I wish I had ap- 
prenticed Richard to the blacksmith’s trade, long 
ago—‘fast bind, fast find’ you know, Dolly ; 
where is the boy ?” 
Mrs. Claverel didn’t say he had gone to Jeru- 
salem, but that she guessed likely he was gone 
to get some new shoes set on his horse. 
“ He is a bad boy, Dolly,” said the father. 
“Not so bad, but unfortunate,” said the moth- 
er ; “it seems as if he has bad luck in everything 
he undertakes. Poor boy, he is not able to work, 
but he has such a love of books ; hadn’t we better 
send him to college, Sammy ?” 
The suggestion gave rise to a considerable dis- 
cussion ; for Mr. Claverel could not see it in pre- 
cisely the same light which his wife saw it. 
“Richard,” he gaid, “did not like delving in the 
sile much, and he feared he would not work in the 
mental field much better.” 
“ But,” urged the mother, “if he can’t do one 
thing, perhaps he can another. I am sure we 
ought to give him a chance.” Hereshe took from 
the bureau two new red flannel shirts, saying, as 
she laid them in the lap of her husband—“ Did 
you ever see such a pretty red? But don’t you 
think, Sammy, we ought to doas I said about 
Richard ?” 
Mr. Claverel idolized flannel shirts—especially 
red flannel. He felt of the soft texture, held 
them up admiringly, as he-said—“If the virtoo 
of red flannel was known, there would be no need 
of rheumatis—‘an ounce of preventive is worth 
a pound of cure, Dolly” 
“But what do you think about Richard?” said 
Mrs. Claverel, “you know better thanI do. Beau- 
tiful shirts, beautiful ! ” 
The next week Richard went to college. 


[To BE CONTINTED.] 





THE ORIGIN OF DEMOCRACY. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


The position taken by Rev. Alexander Camp- 
bell, in reference to the doctrines of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and upon which you re- 
mark in your last paper, seems to me to be alto- 
gether untenable. The spirit of the Gospel and 
the spirit of Democracy are identical—one fol- 
lows the other as naturally as cause and efiect. 
Some time since, a writer in the Methodist Quar- 
terly Review showed that Democracy was the 
Government instituted by God himself for the 
government of his ancient people. He says: 

“ The very symbol of a king or a monarchy in 
prophecy is not destitute of significance. It is 
true we c:nnot found any great weight of argu- 
ment on this fact, owing to the obssurity that 
rests on the whole doctrine of symbols ; but still 
it is manifest that some resemblance, more or 
less, exists between the symbol and the thing 
symbolized. Thus the Messiah is symbolized by 
@ lion and a lamb, to indicate prominent, and al- 
most opposite, attributes in his character. The 
symbol of a king or monarchy we find usually to 
be'a beast, and not a domestic or useful animal, 
but a wild beast, fierce, heartless, and cruel ; 
thirsting for blood and rapine; gorged with in- 
nocent flesh ; greedy of spoil; living by plunder 
and treachery; solitary, grim, and suspicious ; 
prowling in the darkness, and hating light. * * 
The question is at least worthy of consideration, 
whether, had such systems been regarded as 
blessings, they would have been set forth by such 
a symbol ; and whether the adoption of such im- 
agery does not indicate an unfavorable estimate 
of those to whom it was applied to describe their 
destinies, 

“ But the actual predictions of these prophecies 
evince this point still more distinctly. It is de- 
clared in that mystic chart of the world’s history 
that but few great overshadowing monarchies 
shall ever exist on the earth—the Babyl@nian, 
the Medo-Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman, 
either in its ancient form, in which case it has 
been destroyed, or in its ten-horns, that yet ex- 
ist, until they shall have filled up the measure of 
their wickedness. It is distinctly declared that 
these vast systems shall come to an end; that the 
alliance of church and State—the union of the 
two beasts under Constantine the Great — has 
been the prolific cause of the evil and darkness 
that have settled on the church; and that the 
days of her millennial glory will probably not ar- 
rive until that unholy alliance shall be broken ; 
and the call shall go forth to summon the fowls 
of the air, and the beasts of the field, to feast on 
the flesh and blood of kings and nobles and great 
men and captains ; or, in other words, until these 
systems of lordly and arrogant assumptions have 
come to a bloody and untimely end. Would the 
downfall of these systems of Government be pre- 
dicted, if they were regarded as blessings? Does 
this prediction indicate nothing concerning the 
estimate set by the Bible on systems like those 
which oppose republicaniem ? 

“ But suppose, in addition to all this, that God 
were distinctly to r@veal his will on the subject 
of Government, and give a nation some form of 
polity, would not this be the highest possible evi- 
dence of his approbation of thatform? If he had 
embodied that form in the Bible, could we ask 
any further proof of this point? Even this we 
can furnish. God did give to a nation a form of 
Government; and what was its nature, so far as 
men had the conducting of it? It wasa Repub- 
lic. The Hebrew Commonwealth, though a the- 
ocracy in ite relation to God, was, in its relations 
to man, nothing more nor leas than a Confedera- 
ted Republic, very similar to that of the United 
States. The tribes had each a separate and in- 
dependent Government, and possessed well-de- 
fined State rights. Over the whole was a Gene- 
ral Government, exercising distinct jurisdiction, 
and composed of four elements. These were the 
oracle to which there is nothing corresponding in 
the United States Government, as it is not a the- 
ocracy : the chief magistrate or judge, correspond- 
ing with the President, and, like him, not a he- 
reditary, but an elected officer; the senate or 
sanhedrim of elders, answering to the Federal 
Senate; and the congregation of Israel, or the 
national diet, which, in its popular representative 
character, resembled the House of Representa- 
tives. The people possessed all the original pow- 
er of Government, and exercised it as to some 
Governmental acts, more directly and primarily 
than can be done under the Constitution of the 
United States. But to balance this popular ele- 
ment, there existed the tribe of Levi, which acted 
as a check or great balance wheel in the system, 
analogous to our Judiciary. It would beinterest- 
ing, if space permitted, to trace the various ele~ 
ments of this ancient Republic, which existed 
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sof the foresf, and embodied, for the 
world’s history, the rights of the 
e human race that perfect 
of a Republic which was 
ed in a far distant land, 
es bf the ocean. It is sufficient 
to say that it was a State without a nobility, with- 
out an aristocracy, and without a king ; and that 
Moses embodied the most liberal theory of the 
rights of man, in a popular form, before the 
world had learned to lisp the names of Lycurgus, 
Solon, or Numa, And when, afterwards, the 

ple servilely desired a king, the memorable 
La aens of God by Hosea is, ‘I gave them a king 
in my wrath; a declaration mournfully con- 
firmed by the history of the two monarchies, in 
both of which the kings, with few exceptions, 
were most bitter national curses. * * * 

“ Looking, then, at the language of prophecy, 
the form of the Hebrew Commonwealth, the 
structure and doctrines of the New Testament, 
we are warranted to conclude that the influence 
of the Bible is essentially Republican. — 

“ Our last appeal on this subject will be the 
testimony of facts. In making this appeal, we 
are met by a difficulty arising from the nature of 
the subject. If the annals of the world were 
written on earth as they are written in heaven, 
the history of the world would be the history of 
the Bible, devoloping either its necessity, its re- 
jection, or its influence. Yet in that history, as 
it is usually written, the Bible plays but a sub- 
ordinate part. History is generally but the de- 
tails of the bloodshed and turmoil of wicked and 
ambitious men ; the pageantry of battles, and con- 
quests, and garments rolled in blood ; the in- 
trigues of camps, and courts, and cabinets; the 
overtnrow of one dynasty, and the establishment 
of another. Yet these are but exponents of the 
world’s history, not that history itself, They 
are but the cork, and straws, and bubbles, on the 
surface of the stream, that indicate the deep 
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whirling of the eddies below. It is in these in- 
ternal movements of society—in the deep pulsa- 
tions of its mightly heart—that its real history 
lies. It is in the secret workings of great princi- 
ples that are sometimes ages in their evolution 
and development in masses of mind, and in the 
gradual advancement of the universal mind and 
the universal heart, that the true and proper his- 
tory of the world is found. All else is.but the 
movement of the index on the dial plate, not the 
working of the mighty machinery within. Yet it 
is in these internal depths of society that we must 
seek the influence of the Bible. Not in the noise 
of camp, the glare of the court, or the cabals of 
the cabinet, must we seek it; but in the lone cot- 
tage; in the sheltered hamlet; in the fireside 
words of gray-haired sires and meek-eyed mat- 
rons; in the morning and evening song of praise 
and low-breathed words of prayer ; in the village 
school-room and beaten play-ground ; in the still 
depths of society, whose ocean-like heavings 
shake down thrones and cabinets like the froth 
that crests the waves ; in the yet deeper depths 
of the human heart, from whose hidden fountains 
swell forth, as from a thousand rills, the springs 
that swell the tide of human affairs; and in the 
silent workings of the religious principle that has 
always been the mightiest spring of action in the 
human heart. It is in all these, and ten thousand 
other sources known only to the all-seeing Eye, 
that we are to find at once the history of the 
world and the history of the Bible. But in spite 
of this difficulty, we have facts sufficiently palpa- 
ble to be decisive of the question. 

“When Christianity entered the world, it 
found no middle class in any Government. The 
people were divided into the governors and the 
governed ; and they who were not fitted by wealth, 
family, or intellect, to be of the one, were ranked 
among the other. Even the Grecian and Roman 
Republics, with all their boasted freedom, and in 
their best estate, were but overgrown, mammoth 
aristocracies, where, for one freeman, there were 
twenty, and in some cases forty or fifty slaves. 
In none of these Republics were political rights 
extended to the mass of the people. Dark, crush- 
ing, and hopeless oppression, was the lot of the 
poor man’s life, and the legacy of the poor man’s 
child. But soon, to the weary and weeping eyes 
of sorrowful watchers, there arose a star in the 
east, calm and beautiful as the last blush of even, 
but bright and powerful as the morning in its 
glory. The star, that hung in its high and mys- 
tic beauty above the manger of Bethlehem, was 
a herald of hope to an oppressed as well as a 
guilty world. And when that august, but lowly 
messenger appeared, for whom the world had been 
sighing, he opened the pages of inspiration, and 
ae epoaces as his high commission—“ The Lord 

ath anointed me to preach the Gospel to the poor, 
to proclaim deliverance to the captive, the open- 
ing of the prison doors to them that are bound ; ” 
and the result was, that “the common people 
heard him gladly.” The strange and wondrous 
words that fell from his lips, instinct with a life 
unknown to the frigid homilies of the Pharisee, 
and an authority unattainable to the pettifogging 
casuistry of the Scribe, were drunk in eagerly by 
the listening thousands. Their echoes were borne 
on the wings of the wind to the darkest and 
furthest recesses of society. The hind at the 
plough was roused by the pealing accents; and, 
as he wiped the perspiration from his throbbing 
brow, he felt his soul swell with the waking con- 
sciousness that he too was a man, equally with 
the pampered lordling who fattened on his toil. 
The dusty artisan, as he measured his brawny 
arm and powerful frame with the puny and ef- 
feminate striplings who had usurped his rights, 
began, Samson-like to awake to a sense of his 
powers, and to feel the pillars of the house of his 
bondage. Even the chained galley slave paused 
on his oar; and as he bent forward to catch the 
thrilling accents of these glorious truths, heard, 
like the roar of the shining icebergs, the uproot- 
ing and crashing of the ancient and deep-laid 
prejudices of society, heard that he too might be- 
come ‘the Lord’s freeman,’ and sit side by side 
with his master. Wherever this word of glad 
tidings was brought, the poor man felt the weight 
cast off that long had pressed him to the earth, 
and walked forth in the conscious dignity of one 
of the kings and priests of the Most High God.” 

Such, then, being the process by which Democ- 
racy was introduced upon the earth, let us who 
claim to be Democrats be careful to preserve its 
spirit and principles pure and unsullied. It is 
only by maintaining the purity of our principles 
that our glorious Confederacy can continue to ex- 
ist. Let Licentiousness rule and triumph over 
Virtue, and Ichabod may be written upon the es- 
cutcheon of our country—the glory will have d 
parted. M. 


“Tue Unitep States Sourn.”’—Some of the 
Southern papers are calling for the Constitution 
which, according to Senator Foote, was prepared 
for the Southern Confederacy by Mr. Calhoun. 

The Richmond Whig says: 

“There must be leading men, not difficult to 
name, who have seen it, and whom the public will 
expect to speak out.” About the time of the 
Nashville Convention, the appellation of “the 
United States South” came into frequent use in 
the mouths of certain of the Southern politicians 
at Washington. It is suggested that this was 
probably the name given to the new Confederacy 
in the form of government drawn up for it. 

Evening Post. 








A correspondent in Michigan, under date of 
July 1, urges the friends of freedom to a united 
effort to establish their principles: 


1, Organization, 2. The adoption of a dis- 
tinctive name. 3. Nominations of men of tried 
integrity, to be followed by a consolidated effort 
to achieve success. The gifted lecturer, the or- 
dinary talker, and he who has but one small tal- 
ent, may each work, in season and out of season— 
entreat, persuade, and convince, if possible, that 
the Union is in danger, not of being whipped by 
Texas, nor of extinguishment by South Carolina ; 
but of retrograding from the principles upon 
which our independence was established. The 
Government should cease to be moulded and con- 
trolled by the slavery interest, and brought under 
the influence and control of the friends of free- 
dom. . W.S.H. 





We learn, from a reliable source, that Adam 
Crooks, of Abolition notoriety, was committed to 
Montgomery jail on Sunday last. He was urged 
to leave the State, and upon refusal was com- 
mitted — Greensborough (N. C.) Patriot, June 21. 





The Committee of the Texas Bond-Holders 
have issued a circular, in which they summon a 
full meeting of the creditors in Washington, Sep- 
tember 15. ‘The President has promised them an 
answer by that time to the question: “What 
class of creditors were entitled to the benefit and 
protection of the proviso in the Boundary Act, 
reserving $5,000,000 in the Treasury of the 
United States, out of the Texan indemnity, and 
what releases they would be required to sign, to 
obtain the payment of their respective obligations.” 
The Secretary of the Treasury has distinctly in- 
formed the Committee, that not one dollar of the 
reserved ee —— can or will be disbu 
except under the ific order of i 
sathorities of Texas. gage spi 





Brazi Surrkessinc tHe Stave Trape—A 
correspondent of the London Times, writing from 
Rio de Janerio, of date 12th May, remarks: 

“Upon the slave question the rmati 
transmitted by the Medway is hentig: fally an 
firmed. The Government is determined to put 

and will spare no one 
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glers, which he refused, and took possession of 
the blacks, who were brought hither in the The- 
tis. The name of a recently created Portuguese 
baron is mentioned as connected with this affair, 
and if it can be proved that he is compromised, 
the rigor of the law will be enforced.” 
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CorreEzponpents Will have to exercise the vir- 
tue of patience. We will endeavor to give them 
all a hearing in due time. 


a 


LETTER FROM THE EDITOR. 


Suannonpaze Sprines, Va., July 14, 1851. 

After having travelled about the country, with 
sundry small responsibilities, some six hundred 
miles, on land and water, by stage, steamboat, 
and rail-car, in valley and mountain, we find our- 
selves at last most agreeably located at the Shan- 
nondale Springs, in the valley of the Shenandoah, 
near the Blue Ridge. First we tried Old Point 
Comfort, near the capes of the Chesapeake, but 
found it anything but comfortable. Hot sands 
surround you on all sides; in less than a day you 
have exhausted the place and yourself, and find 
nothing in the presence of the uniformed gentry 
from the fort hard by to compensate the dearth 
of entertainment. 

The mountain scenery of Virginia is beautiful, 
and crossing the mountain frowi* Frederick to 
Harper’s Ferry, we ascended into @ different at- 
mosphere. The direct rays of the sun were quite 
hot enough, but the air was bracing and the 
breeze exhilarating. 

Shannondale is more accessible to the Atlantic 
cities than any of the Virginia watering places. 
A short description of it may be of service to 
those of our readers who may desire a pleasant 
and healthful retreat in the mountains for their 
families during the hot months. The Springs 
are beautifully situated five miles from Charles- 
town, to which the cars run daily from Harper’s 
Ferry. carrying passengers brought by the morn- 
ing train from Baltimore and Washington, and 
from Charlestown the omnibus runs daily to the 
Springs. The waters are doubtless medicinal, 
being gently laxative, tonic, and alterative. Ac- 
cording to an analysis by Dr. De Butts, one hun- 
dred grains afforded the following result: sul- 
phate of lime, 63; carbonate of lime, 10.5; sul- 
of magnesia, 23.5; muriate of magnesia, 1 ; muri- 
ate of soda, 1 ; sulphate of iron, 03; carbonate of 
iron, 0.7; gaseous contents, sulphuretted hydro- 
gen and carbonic acid, quantities not ascertained 
People here take copious draughts morning, noon, 
and night, and profess to derive great benefit. 
One thing is certain, it does not affect their ap- 
petite injuriously. 

The scenery is beautiful and various. From 
several points you look out on magnificent land- 
scapes. The grounds are handsomely improved, 
and, like the angels on Jacob’s ladder, ascending 
and descending all the while, only not so perpen- 
dicularly. We have plenty of cool shade, deli- 
cious lawns, pure air, with song of bird and 
waterfall. Some dozen or fifteen pretty cottages 
are scattered over the extensive lawn, about the 
main building, so that those who court retire- 
ment can have it. There are cliffs enough for 
those who love to climb, woods enough for those 
who like to wander, and breezy walks by the wind- 
ing river. = 

The accommodations are pleasant; the proprie- 
tors gentlemen, and excellent providers. Their 
table unobjectionable. We have good coffee, good 
cream, good butter, good hot roll and cold bread, 
good meats and vegetables, well cooked, good des- 
sert. Hot or cold baths can be had at the pleas- 
ure of the visiter, with all the usual amusements 
of watering-places. 

As for Slavery, thank Heaven! we observe 
none of its visible tokens in this quiet retreat. 
By the way, coming hither from Charlestown, a 
gentleman pointed out a rich farm of twenty- 
seven hundred acres, owned by a colored man, 
whose substantial brick house and stone barn 
gave every evidence of thrift and enterprise. We 
are glad that the Convention of Virginia has 
stricken out from the new Constitution the mis- 
erable clause conferring on the Legislature power 
to expel the free colored population from the 
State. We never believed that the humanity of 
the People would tolerate a policy so infamously 
inhuman. G. B. 





For the National Era. 


THE ORPHANED. 


BY MARY IRVING. 





Oh! do not chide my waywardness, 
Nor ask my why I| weep; 

The dew lies on the sunniest flower 
That wakes from summer sleep. 

You know I have a happy heart, 
As careless and as wild 

As any wood-flower—but you know 
I am an “orphan child! ”’ 


I do not murmur at the fate 
That made me motherless 

Before my lips had learned to lisp 
A daughter’s tenderness. 

I will not weep away the years 
With Destiny at strife ; 

I know God left me on the earth 
To live a happy life! 


I have not wept for many a week— 
Tis almost wrong to weep; 

But there’s one fountain in my heart 
Cold reason cannot keep! 

Sometimes a book unlocks the seal— 
Sometimes a cradle song— 

Sometimes a single tender tone 
Upon a mother’s tongue! 


I sat within the woodbine bower, 
To-night, while Day was sleeping— 

I was not dreaming back the past— 
I had no thought of weeping. 

A peasant woman passed me by— 
A stranger—with her child; 

God bless thee, bairn! the mother said— 
The babe looked up—and smiled! 


It was a little, simple word— 
It was pot meant for me ; 

Yet never arrow to the breast 
Sped so convulsively 

As that sweet whisper to a heart 
Where not one memory 

Of mother-smile or mother-tone 
Can ever—ever be! 


I never looked up in an eye 
That looked ifs soul on me! 

I never learned a cradle hymn 
Beside a mother’s knee! 

I never drank a mother’s smile, 
Nor felt a mother’s tear! 

Oh! I would give my hope of life 
To hear a mother’s prayer! 


I know I am not left to beg 
My boon of daily bread— 

I know the kindest kindred roof 
Is bent above my head; 

I know the joyous tide of health 
Within my pulse is leaping— 

I should be happy—but sometimes 
I cannot check my weeping! 


I know I have a Father, who, 
When | am all alone, 

Speaks to me from the heaven of night— 
“ Fear not! my child—my own!” 

Is it a sin to dim these eyes 
For looking up to Heaven? 

Yet “ Jesus wept ”—and | may weep 
Sometimes—and be forgiven! 


My heart does not furever ache 
For human sympathy ; 

I am content to live unloved, 
Where none speak lovingly 

To other ears! ’Tis then this heart 
Throbs too tumultuously! 

There is no living lip whose tone 
Speaks tenderly to me! 


Bat see! my tears are wiped away— 
My heart is light again! 

?Twas only a spring shower, that sent. 
A dash of sparkling rain! 

Father! I ask no heart of rock 
For that thy love hath given! 

Oh! grant me, for the tears of Life, 
The sympathy of Heaven! 





The Charleston (Virginia) Free Press says: 
“We can tell Gen. Scott, in the language of 
and yet of true regard, that unless he 
promptly disclaims all affiliation with the senti- 
ments of Johnston, he need not look for a solitary 
Whig electoral vote south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 





the coast was offered $6,000 (£750.) by the smug. 


whether nominated by a Whig National Conven- 
tion or not.” 


MR. WEBSTER NOT RESIGNED. 


A correspondent of the New York Courier set 
the politicians all agog by the announcement that 
Mr. Webster had sent in his resignation as Sec- 
retary of State. The statement has been authori- 
tatively contradicted; but some of the knowing 
ones think there was a partial foundation for the 
rumor. Mr. Webster has always had a natural 
alacrity to hold on to offices He adhered to the 
waning fortunes of John Tyler at a time when 
other men deemed it inconsistent with their hon- 
or to continue in his Cabinet. 2 * 


ION. HUGH N. SMITH. 


The letter of our New Mexican correspondent, 
on our third page, details the means used to defeat 
the election of this gentleman to the Territorial 
Senate. We regret this result. It shows the de- 
termined enmity of the Slavery-extensionists to 
Mr. Smith, for his efforts, while a delegate in 
Congress, to prevent the accomplishment of their 
designs. He had no faith in the doctrine that it 
was unnecessary to “ reénact the will of God,” and 
has been ostracised for this want of faith. * 








——— 


THE GAME UNFOLDING. 


The Era gave warning some weeks since of a 
secret purpose on the part of the slaveholders to 
extend the “peculiar institution” by annexing 
other portions of Mexican territory to the United 
States. This purpose is being gradually unveiled, 
and the actorsin the conspiracy becoming exposed. 
The New York Herald, the organ of the slavery- 
propagandists, thus speaks of “the partition of 
Mexico, and annexation of Lower California or 
Sonora, gr both.” Let the doubting read and be 
convinced : 

“ The movement to annex Lower California, or 
Sonora, or perhaps both, is not, however, confined 
to California. It has warm advocates in the 
Southern States, and is more popular there than 
in California, especially among those who enter- 
tain the project of establishing, at some future 
time, a great Southern Confederacy. The seces- 
sionists of the South have always contemplated, in 
their schemes and arrangements, a vast accession 
to the Southern States—especially of the cotton- 
growing portion of the Mexican Republic—so as 
to enable them to continue to hold a monopoly of 
that great staple in the markets of the world. 
This has entered largely into their calculations, 
and fortified them in the position which they 
have assumed towards the North—that, if their 
just rights and privileges, under the Constitution, 
were denied to them, they would recede and organ, 
ize a confederacy of theirown. Who can estimate 
the agricultural wealth and mineral resources of 
& confederacy embracing the Southern States, 
joined with Mexico, and such additional territory 
as they might acquire? and who can help perceiv- 
ing that it would be, in a few years, much greater 
and more powerful than the Northern and New 
England States could, under any circumstances, 
be by themselves ? . 

“ This project of partitioning Mexico, and annex- 
ing either Sonora or Lower California tothe United 
States, will undoubtedly be opposed by the present 
administration, who have planted themselves on 
the Compromise measures of last Congress. If 
the subject were for a moment favorably enter- 
tained by them, it is easy to see that the slavery 
agitation, with all its difficulties, its dangers, and 
prospective horrors, would be immediately re- 
opened, and form again a dividing line between 
the Northern and the Southern States. The 
South feel chagrined and mortified because the 
Wilmot Proviso was imposed on Mexico; and we 
venture to say they will never again consent or be 
a party to any arrangement by which that proviso 
shail be attached to any territory south of 36 30. 
This need not be expected. The question, how- 
ever, in all probability, raust be met; and if the 
parties who are engaged in this expedition bestir 
themselves, and commence carrying their project 
into effect, nothing can prevent it from getting 
into the Presidential election of 1852. This would 
upset the Compromise platform, for it would run 
like wildfire in the South, and would be popular 
in the North also. The truth is, that the people 
of this country live as much in a year as those of 
other countries do in half a century ; and the plat- 
form or programme that according to present ap- 
pearances would do now for a party to enter the 
Presidential contest upon, would be of no service 
six months hence ; for, according to all probability, 
another state of things would exist, and a dif- 
ferent platform would be necessary. The com- 
promise platform may do for the present; but no 
one can tell what a month, a week, or even a day, 
may bring forth, in this extraordinary, ever chang- 
ing Republie, whose destiny is irresistibly leading 
us on to some great goal which the mind of man 
cannot conceive.” 

Again: In remarking upon the nomination of 
General Scorr, by the Ohio Whig Convention, 
the Herald remarks : 


“Tt is, nevertheless, not probable that General 
Scott will reach the Presidency by the popular 
vote, should he receive the nomination of the Na-. 
tional Convention. The Convention which nomi- 
nated him in Pennsylvania established a platform 
of principles which will prevent him from getting 
8 single vote south of Mason’s and Dixon’s line ; 
and the contemptible sneaking manner in which 
the Ohio Convention dodged any expression of 
opinion on the Compromise Measures, and espe- 
cially the Fugitive Slave Law passed by the last 
Congress, will make his case worse, if possible. 
No candidate, Whig or Democrat, who will not 
take Southern and constitutional ground on the 
great question of the day, will stand any chance 
of success. This is as good as settled. Situated, 
however, as the Southern States are at present, 
and determined, as we believe they are, to regain 
their lost power in the councils of the nation, or 
at least to restore the equilibrium of representa- 
tion which was disturbed by the admission of 
California, it is very probable that they would be 
pleased at the nomination of General Scott, for it 
would assist them materially in the plan which 
they appear to have framed for regaining their 
lost ground. It may be looked upon as certain 
that they will promote, to the best of their ability, 
any measure looking to the annexation of Lower 
California and Sonora, and perhaps other parts of 
Mexico. By effecting such acquisitions, they 
oould accomplish what they want, and again cen- 
trol the action and policy of the National Gov- 
ernment. For seventy years they shaped and di- 
rected the Government at Washington; and the 
power to do so again can be acquired in no way 
but by the annexation of additional Southern ter- 
ritory. They seem determined on effecting this ; 
and when the time shall come, as come it will, and 
that, too, in all probability, before very long, 
when an attempt will be made te impose the Wil- 
mot Proviso on such new territory, the South will 
combine all their forces in resistance to it; and, 
if they be not able to prevent its passage, they 
will secede in a body, and establish a separate 
Southern Confederacy of their own.” 


The game is afoot—the programme arranged— 
the leaders active in carrying out the scheme. 
Slavery is to be extended; for this, Texas was 
annexed ; for this, War was declared against 
Mexico ; for this, the annexation of new territory 
is required. Though foiled as regards Califor- 
nia, the efforts of the Slavery Conspiyators are 
unabated. Believing that slavery must extend 
itself, or die, they are unremitting in their en- 
deavors to get a foothold for it in Utah and New 
Mexico. Lower California is also to be made 
slave territory, and annexed to the United States. 
Will this attempt be successful? Friends of 
Freedom, the crisis is upon us ; and it becomes us 
to meet it like men. Interested politicians cry 
Peace! Peace! and deprecate agitation as an un- 
holy thing. They ask us to “conquer our pre- 
judices” in favor of Freedom, while the slavery 
aristocracy are laboring with zeal and alacrity to 
extend Slavery over Free Soil. 

The tone of the Herald exhibits the purpose and 
spirit of the conspirators. Freedom is to be 
strangled, and Slavery is to be the ruling and con- 
trolling influence in the Government. This is 
no fancy sketch. The purpose is avowed, and, if 
unsuccessful, the usual resort of the Hotspurs of 
the South, a threat, is made to frighten the North 
into acquiescence. A Southern Confederacy is to 
be established, with slavery as its corner stone! 
Southern politicians understand the game of brag 
and bluster, and probably they will again succeed 
in cajoling the leading politicians of both parties 
to favor their schemes. It remains for the People 
to act with promptitude, and check this nefarious 
attempt to abolish Freedom, by overrunning the 
virgin soil of Mexico with the curse of Slavery. 
It becomes the freemen of both political parties to 
frown down this attempt to subject them and their 
children to slavery domination. It is useless for 
us to close our eyes to the crisis which is ap- 
proaching. Call meetings—discuss the subject— 
expose its enormity—deprecate the infernal lust 
of conquest, which may involve us in another 
war, and instruct your Representatives to oppose 





this purpose with all the means in their power. 





Let not the question be sprung se the country 
like that relating to the annexajion of Texas, 
which was the moving cause of thewar with Mex- 
ico, with all its attendant horrorg. We have no 
means of judging of the future, except by the 
past ; and; judging by the past, /we cannot dis- 
guise the fact that treason to Liberty is intended. 
Let us not be deluded by the fallacious and de- 
ceptive pretext of extending the “ area of Repub- 
lican institutions;” -but let us Think, Decide, 
and Act, as the emergency requires. * 





For the National Era. 


FIRST SORROW. 


ae 


BY MISS PHO: BECAREY. 





Dry thy tears, though my caressing 
Winneth from thee no replies ; 

’Tis so sad to see them pressing 
Through the drooped lids of young eyes. 


Tis most sad to see their pearly 

Drops upon thy smooth, round cheek ; 
Sorrow comes to us so early, 

And our womanhood is weak. 


Life for thee has grown too weary ; 
O, I trembled, knowing well, 

Evermore it would be dreary 
When the first great shadow fell 


It has fallen, and human duty 
Wearies now with human doubt ; 
From thy youth’s first crown of beauty 
All the roses are dropped out. 
Sunset’s folded gates of brightness 
Shape themselves to heavy bars ; 
Darkened is the clustered brightness 
Of the firmament of stars. 


O, my dear one, do not yield thee 
To such dark and hopeless dread; 

If my mortal love might shield thee, 
I would suffer in thy stead. 


FUGITIVE SLAVE STATES RETURNED TO THE 
SOUTH, AND NEW ENGLAND COLONIZED—A 
PROPOSITION. 


Commodore Stockton, New Jersey’s new Sena- 
tor, delivered a speech on the 4th at Elizabeth- 
town, which is likely to be the subject of more 
remark than it is worth. But its author hasa 
position, and if he should ever make a fool of him- 
self, he will have to be attended to, A Commo- 
dore, indeed, is a very small affair, 80 long as the 
nation is in its senses, but a United States Sena- 
tor is a matter of general concern. The speech, 
in its general qualities, is remarkable for a 
quarter-deck sort of didactics, with some of the 
force and all the confusion of the explosive style 
of inadequate eloquence. There is an odd mix- 
ture of spontaneous directness and borrowed com- 
monplace in the diction. There is a little of the 
prescribed piety, and a little less of the compla- 
cent Fourth-of-julyery, in which our orators are 
wont to indulge, and these only in the fringes of 
the speech ; the web, warp, and woof, is made up 
of alarm-patriotism and diluted natural philoso- 
phy. The propositions are planted as if they 
were loaded with their own defences, and are left 
so to take care of themselves, without the help of 
argument, in some consciousness that logic would 
be as likely to hurt as help them. His subject he 
divides or splits in two—not like a logician or 
philosopher, into two heads or topics—but like a 
sailor, into two hemispheres, north and south 
and the inquiry of the speech is a search for the 
true meridian. 

He dislikes to talk of disunion, he says ; but it 
may come, and if it does, he “ hopes that New 
Jersey, following the dictates of duty, as well as 
interest. will unite for better or for worse with 
those who are willing to abide by and respect the 
compacts of the Constitution.” Again, he says: 
“If the dissolution of the Union is inevitable, 
then I would prefer that the lines of separation 
should be drawn along the Hudson and the lakes, 
rather than the Potomac and the Ohio. I have 
no doubt that in such an event the Northwestern 
States would unite with New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the South.” 

Besides the Commodore’s personal preference 
for this dividing line, and his “no doubt that the 
Northwestern States, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey, would gratify that preference, he supports 
its probability with a single reason, expressed in 
a single line—“ The South is their common cus- 
tomer—there is their market.” The sentence 
that follows this may or may not be supplementa- 
ry to this—that depends upon its meaning, for 
which the reader must depend upon himself, for 
we cannot help him to its drift or pertinency in 
this position. The Republic, so constituted, 
would have no natural repugnance to the spread 
of civilization and reformed religion over that 
portion of the Continent which seems now to be 
but imperfectly subjected to their influence.” 

The next pitch into the profound, after that, is 
something which he calls considering “the Jaw 
which governs the progress of the Anglo Saxon 
race.” Aye, the Jaw ; and here is the place where 
the Commodore unfolds his stores of science, phi- 
losophy, destiny, and the duty thereto annexed. 
His statement in short is, “that England thought, 
while we were colonies, to limit our settlements 
to the Alleghanies. A vain and fruitless attempt.” 
There is the foundation and the fact, such as it is 
in the way of fact ; and here is the inference, ver- 
batim, “and any similar policy now would be 
equally vain.” This is the thing that was to be 
demonstrated, and this is the orator’s way of do- 
ing it; and behold, we have the /aw in a compre- 
hensive formula, which would be as easily recog- 
nised, as well proved, and as fully embraced in 
that curt and capital expression, “Go aweap.” 
We ask the Commodore’s pardon—there is one 
other point made in the premises ; not, however, 
so much a proof or demonstration of the law in 
question, as an enactment or announcement of it. 
“ Tam unwilling to say to my countrymen that you 
shall go no further east or west, or north or south, 
I am unwilling that the Anglo-American race 
shall perpetually recoil from any given boundary, 
and.that any portion of this Continent, not now 
in their possession, shall forever be impenetrable 
to their civilization, enterprise, and industry.” 

That’s the way to lay down a Jaw; let the dis- 
solution line be run along the track of the Com- 
modore’s preference, and the boundaries of “ the 
Republic so constituted ” be licensed by an “un- 
willingness” of the same high authority; and if 
it don’t quite come up to the notion of a philo- 
sophical diequisition, it may still pass for a 4th of 
July speech ! 

“Hitherto,” he admits, “the impulse has been 
westward,” and westward chiefly has been the 
march of empire, until at last it has met resistance 
in one of those vast oceans which cover so large 
an area of the globe; rebounding from the contact, 
it must naturally soon take another and more 
southern direction.” It is perfectly plain, from 
the use of the words which we have underscored 
in this quotation, that the Commodore is “con- 
sidering the Jam” of projectiles, instead of popu- 
lation, and so saves himself the trouble of ex- 
plaining why the Anglo-American ball, that is 
now rolling westward, must naturally bounce 
southward when it hits the Pacific. 

We have faithfally extracted and presented 
every item of the Senator’s philosophy. 

In literary criticism and Constitution construc- 
tion, heshines with about equal clearness, but with 
more display. He analyses the Declaration of 
Independence, (the Compromises being the sub- 
ject in hand.) and “that Declar_tion contains,” 
he says, “these great principles: ist. That all 
civil Government is of Divine origin. 2. That 
every nation or community which has united for 
mutual protection, and for the pursuit of happi- 
ness, have an inalienable right to make laws for 
their own government. 3. That every nation has 
aright to alter or amend those laws whenever 
they may see fit todo so. These appear to me to 
be the great principles of our Declaration.” 
That’s a decision as is a decision, and a precious 
triplet of splinters which the learned analyst 
gives us as the elements he splits out of the Dec- 
laration. 

A rare item of news that firstly is, to wait till 
1776 for revelation; and a most emphatic repe- 
tition of Secondly to do duty as a thirdly, and so 
raise a parade of propositions, three in a row, for 
8 grand review ! 








Only one thing remained to make a finish of 
this exquisite digest in good keeping with itself, 
and in grand distinction from everything else yet 
produced in the world of mind; and that is, the 
masterly disposition of the “general expression” — 
all men are born free and equal. Here it is, every 
word of it: “It is quite obvious that the general 
expression alluded to is applicable only to men in 
their national, and not in their individual charac- 
ter. Because, any other construction would be 
opposed to all our knowledge of human affairs, as 
well as to the universal common sense of man- 
kind.” 

The constitutional argument against the Wil- 
mot Proviso is not quitea match for this; because 
neither the Commodore, nor any other man, could 
possibly achieve two such things in one day, if in 
one life-time ; but it is more nearly equal to it 
than any other orator in the United States, or 
the Jarseys, either, can accomplish off-hand. 
That the Senator is a patriot, (up to the divid- 
ing line,) and, for that matter, a Unionist, (upon 
conditions,) and a very angry opponent of all abo- 
litionists, we need hardly add, after giving his 
ground-plan of dissolution, and analysis of the 
Declaration. Of course, he is everything that it 
is necessary for him to be in the present great 
crisis. Even the Union as it is, gets his devo- 
tion. In fact, the love of union anc harmony is 
his only impulse to discussion. He is as eloquent 
as possible for him on this point; and blood- 
drenched flags, prayer-consecrated liberty -poles, 
fighting fraternity, and gunpowder -piety, do 
their usual amount of duty in this service. But, 
true to the primary division of the subject into 
North and South, there is a remarkable differ- 
ence in his presentiment of the dissolutionists of 
the respective divisions. In the North, the thing 
“is the wildest and most indefensible fanaticism 
that ever swayed the passions of men to strike 
down all that is valuable upon earth of human 
liberty.” At the South, “the watch-fires of the 
Revolution have been rekindled, in preparation 
for the defence of their homes and firesides !” 
What there is in those homes and firesides that 
threatens them so much mischief, or how, we are 
not told; nor how the Hudson and lake line is to 
be barricaded so as to quiet those homes and fire- 
sides, which would still keep their place and re- 
lations to New England—nor how the tranquil- 
lising division is to be effected, unless by one of 
the Commodore’s natural laws, enforced by his 
unwillingness On one side, and his preference on 
the other, so that the down-easters will, to relieve 
South Carolina, secede themselves, and politely 
part company with the Middle States, the West, 
and the Northwest, keeping carefully along the 
east side of the river and the Canada side of the 
lakes, with their commerce and social intercourse, 
and especially abstaining from all their present 
progressive, incendiary propagandism of disquiet- 
ing opinions. 

Oh, rare Senator Stockton! oh, rarest of phi- 
losophers and political economists! We wish the 
South joy of your votes in the Senate, if they 
must take your speeches along with them. 

To “the dear youth of the rising generation,” 
we have a word of exhortation, and this is the 
place to say it. Don’t make 4th of July speeches 
about nothing, don’t get into a panic, and es- 
pecially don’t whine—don’t rack your brains 
about natural laws, inevitable destiny, and na- 
tional dissolution, till you have looked a little 
deeper into them than buncum speeches usually 
dip—don’t indulge in hideous imitations of the 
Great Expounder’s alarm harangues, and, bless 
your innocent hearts, don’t make fools of your- 
selves, generally. Senior. 


—_———__o—_—__ 


HARRISBURG FOR THE SOUTHERN MARKET. 


The Hunkers of both the parties in Pennsyl- 
vania are endeavoring to make merit down South 
out of their zeal for the repeal of their statute 
forbidding the use of the jails of that State for 
the detention of fugitive slaves. This is a very 
small business at best ; but besides its undue de- 
votion to the wrong, it is pretty well mixed with 
pretence, and even hypocrisy, toward the inter- 
est it professes to serve. 

Our Southern readers will please to observe that 
the resolutions intended to please them always 
speak of the 62h section of the act of Assembly, ap- 
proved 3d of March, 1847. Let them note the date 
of the act, and the fact that it has the signature of 
Francis R. Shunk, Democratic Governor of the 
State ; James Cooper, Whig, then Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and now Senator in Con- 
gress, of the Compromise line of Union savers; and 
Charles Gibbons, Speaker of the Senate, a Hunk- 
er Whig of Philadelphia; both of which last- 
named gentlemen supported the measure in their 
respective Houses while on its passage, and the 
last of whom afterwards, in the court house of 
Philadelphia, spoke of his signature to that bill 
as one of the proudest acts of his public life, or 
words to that general effect. Let it be further 
noted that Colonel Bigler, the present Democrat- 
ic candidate for Governor, voted for the law in 
his office of Senator ; and that it was only in the 
last hour of the last session of their Legislature 
that the Hunkers hurried through the House the 
repeal of the 6th section—the repeal having been 
under way two whole winters, and the law full 
four years old. Mark, the whole statute was 
under a pretence of repeal during two sessions of 
the Legislature, and finally passed in the hurry 
of the last hour of the last one, in such fashion 
that only one section out of eight was touched by 
it, and so late that the Governor could not possi- 
bly read and return the bill with his signature, 
or without it, before the adjournment! 

And still farther, look at the character of the 
other sections of thie law, which neither party 
and nobody in Pennsylvania now proposes to re- 
peal. We give a synopsis of them all: 

The first section provides for the punishment 
of the crime of kidnapping any free negro or mu- 
latto. 

The second section punishes the act of selling 
or buying any free negro or mulatto, for the pur- 
pose of carrying such free negro or mulatto out 
of the State with the design of reducing him or 
her to slavery. . 

The third section provides that no judge of 
any of the courts of the Commonwealth, nor any 
alderman or justice of the peace, shall take juris- 
diction of the case of any fugitive from labor, from 
any of the United States or Territories, under a 
certain act of Congress passed the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1793. These officers are forbidden to 
issue or grant any warrant or certificate of re- 
moval of any such fugitive from labor under said 
act of Congress, or under any other law, authori- 
ty, or act of Congress, under penalty of a fine of 
not less than $500 nor exceeding $1,000, and to 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor in office. 

The fourth section provides that if any person 
or persons, claiming any negro or mulatto fugi- 
tive from labor, shall, under any pretence of au- 
thority whatsoever, violently and tumultuously 
seize upon any such negro or mulatto, so as to 
disturb or endanger the public peace of the Com- 
monwealth, either with or without the intention 
of taking such negro or mulatto before any Dis- 
trict or Circuit Judge, (of the United States 
Court.) the offender shall be sentenced to pay a 
fine of not less than $100 or more than $1,000, 
with the costs of prosecution ; and further, to be 
confined in the county jail for any period not ex- 
ceeding three months. 

The fifth section reaffirms the right of the writ 
of habeas corpus in behalf of “any human being 
within this Commonwealth.” 

The sixth section (the section repealed by the 
act of last session) forbids the use of the jails of 
the State for the detention of fugitives from la- 
bor, under the penalty of $500, and the removal 
of the jailor from his office, and his future inca- 
pacity for holding it during his natural life. 

The seventh section, (entire) “That so much 
of the act of the General Assembly entitled ‘an 
act for the gradual abolition of slavery,’ passed 
1st of March, 1780, as authorizes the masters 
or owners of slaves to bring and retain such 
slaves within this Commonwealth for the period 
of six months in involuntary servitude, or for any 
period of time whatsoever, and so much of said 


act as prevents a slave from giving testimony 
against any person whatsoever, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed.” 

The eighth section repeals all acts inconsistent 
with this act. 

Now, what respect or confidence will the 
Southern slaveholder accord to a set of men who 
make a merit of repealing, or half repealing, the 
6th section of such an act as that, and letting the 
rest of it stand in full force, without a serious at- 
tempt at repealing or apology for the neglect ? 

Moreover, the repeal of that 6th section, what 
would it do for the slave captor? Why, takethe 
slave out of the custody of the marshal of the 
district, who with his bail is at all events respon- 
sible in the sum of $1,000 for the safe-keeping of 
the slave, and intrust him to any and every jail- 
or of any county in the State, under some risk of 
rescue certainly, and no security for remunera- 
tion! 

Behold, how they serve the wrong who begin 
by betraying the right! 

Not an Abolitionist north of Mason and Dixon 
but is a safer confidant of the interest and honor 
of the slaveholder than the best of the serviles, 
who truckle and shufile and whine. and bluster 
for Southern favor, either commercial or politi- 
cal. Human nature is a true thing—slavery is a 
falsehood. Nothing but interest can constrain 
one voice in the world into its defence and sup- 
port, and those who have but a casual or occa- 
sional interest in its support have but an occa- 
sional or semi-occasional fidelity to it. Trust no 
Northern apologist of slavery. The man who 
tells you boldly he will oppose slavery by all con- 
stitutional means, and will abstain from all uncon- 
stitutional means, abd defines what he means in 
particulars, begins jin honor with you, and he 
may keep his word, for he has not forfeited his 
integrity in the outset. Senior. 


For the National Era. 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 
Quién lo dita. 








BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 





My gladsome thoughts go forth, beloved, 
Upon the pleasant morning hours, 
With songs from tuneful-throated birds, 
And earliest odors from the flowers! 
Full-laden with love’s choicest sweets, 
Each smallest thought shall come to thee, 
As from the red heart of a rose 
Flies home the richly burdened bee. 


My tender thoughts go forth, beloved, 
Upon the golden airs of noon, 
With languid odors from the flowers 
That flush and faint through ardent June ; 


With all the swiftness of the streams, 
That fling out laughter as they ran— 

With all the brightness of the day— 
With a)l the passion of the sun. 


Bat when along the cloud-hung west 
The last red lights grow pale and die, 

When waves of sunshine roll no more, 
And all one shade the wheat-fields lie; 

When twilight drops adown the hills, 
And floats upon the far, dim sea— 

‘Then, oh beloved, my lone, void heart 
Yearns through the distance unto thee! 

And when the fresh night winds awake 
To frolic all the garden throngh— 

To bow the saintly lily’s head 
And spill the violet’s cup of dew; 


And when they higher mount, and beat 
The tree’s long arms against the eaves, 
Troubling the robin in his nest, 
And making tumult in the leaves— 


Then in the silence, I can hear 

Strange sounds and whisperings of dread, 
And every murmur in the grass 

Seems some unfriendly spirit’s tread! 


My very heart lies hushed and cold, 

” A nameless fear oppresseth me— 

Like some lost child, my frighted soul 
Calls through the darkness unto thee! 


So love, of all the thoughts I give, 

Choose thou the best and dearest part— 
The pride of day, or gloom of night, 

The joy, or terror of my heart ; 


The glad, exultant love that fills 
The morning with its joyous strain, 
Or that wild loneliness that sighs, 
And stretches out its arms in vain. 


Would sigh or carol move thee most? 
And were thy tenderest kiss bestowed 

On eyes that droop with tears, or lips 
With careless laughter overflowed? 


PRINCIPLES SMOTHERED IN PROSPECTS. 


It is good to be zealously affected in a good 
cause; and we cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Webster might better use some of his spare power 
occasionally in preaching and propagating first 
principles, than occupy himself exclusively with 
the defence of last Compromises. If the Union 
ever was in danger, it is not now assailed in the 
quarter from which he is canstantly coaxing con- 
cessions, but from that section and faction which 
he is flattering, and which most needs to be lec- 
tured upon the fundamental points in republican 
policy. 

The Washingion Union, speaking for a large 
party, North and South, denies the natural equal- 
ity of men, and their birthright freedom. It de- 
clares that “Liberty and Freedom are not in 
themselves expressive of a standard which ex- 
cludes the idea of dependence and servitude ;” 
which the context shows is meant to cover the 
chattel slavery of a caste. The New Orleans Bul- 
letin says of the declaration cll men are born free 
and equal, that it is ‘‘a memorably epigrammatic 
announcement, in which a great statesman sacri- 
ficed the truth of history, philosophy, and fact, 
and the sound equality of existing relations, to 
ambitious phraseology.” A New Jersey member 
of Congress of the United States holds that this 
“ general expression is applicable to men only in 
their national and not in their individual charac- 
ter ;” in effect, that nothing more is intended than 
that nations are naturally independent of each 
other. And the slavery propagandists of the 
South, generally, treat this axiom, on which our 
Revolution was built, and all human liberty must 
rest, as @ mere ‘rhetorical flourish” Add _ to 
this the zeal manifested by the American Pope 
of the Catholic Church, Archbishop Hughes, 
both in and out of place, in the mischievous work 
of subduing American sympathy for European 
progress, by attacking the very first principles of 
natural liberty ; and we say, considering the num- 
ber and nature of all the agencies at work to dis- 
credit the creed of Republican government, and 
disappoint the purpose of its promulgation, an 
occasional word from the great peripatetic ex- 
pounder of patriotism and missionary of concilia- 
tion, in defence and vindication of the truth of 
all truths in the theory of human relations, 
might be expected. 

It must be noticed that the assault made upon 
the fortress of our common faith is not a mere 


verbal criticism, or construction of a phrase, or 


difficulty of a definition, but a denial of its truth 
in the extent and to the purpose for which it 
stands in the document, to wit: the liberty and 
equality of men before the laws of the land, and 
in all that pertains to self-government by meth- 
ods of civil society conformed to such equality. 
Jefferson meant no mere abstraction by the 
phrase ; he wrote it in the current of the govern- 
ing thought, and in the drift of the great argu- 
ment upon which the inalienable right of Amevi- 
can freemen to issue that declaration, and under- 
take its resulting resolution, rested. 

And it is just in this true sense of this true 
principle, and to this end, that the denial, in its 
multiform varieties, is now permitted to affront 
the world unwhipped of justice, and to pass un- 
rebuked by the Orator of Bunker Hill, and the 
Oracle of the Administration! 

Is not the matter even worse than this? Is not 
the hue and cry of threatened dissolution raised 
and kept up, like the ery of “ Stop thief!” by the 
thief himself, to throw the vigilance of honest 
men into the wrong track? Or is it all a dema- 
gogue trick, for personal ends? Last chances for 
high positions, and only means of reaching them, 
have induced terrible departures from high prin- 
ple in men a8 good as our politicians are likely 
to be. 





Fortunately for the discipline it affords, all the 


chances ef preferment are against the drudges of 
sectional schemes. Compromise overstrained hag 
a rebound, and those who have bent the most for 
their purposes will find themselves sprawling 
when they return to the point where they should 
have stood upright. They may compromise the 
question of human liberty and the interests of 
national progress, but when both sides of the dif. 
ference meet to adjust differences, another com. 
promise is necessary, and timber without the 
Southern stoop and crook in it must be taken in 
order to look decently well in itg Northern a. 
pect. New men are in luck when old ones are 
disfigured by the collar-marks of a disreputable 
service. It is a pity that old ones do not keep 
themselves fresh, at least wholesome. What a lot 
of dead hacks there are just now, who are held 
up only by the harness! Senior, 


el 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The Committee of the National Assembly to 
consider the propriety of revising the Constity. 
tion of France, have at length reported to that 
end a plan which induces the conclusion that the 
Monarchists upon it, the Bourbonists and Orlean- 
ists, coalesced—to carry the project which they 
recommend. By their first resolution the Assem- 
bly is made to recommend that, at the end of its 
own constitutional existence, a Constituent As. 
sembly shall be elected. Its second gives that 
body unlimited powers of revision, deciding, 
among other things, between the Republic and 
Monarchy. The third provides that, in case of 
adhering tothe Republic, they (the Constituent 
Assembly) are to determine whether there shall be 
one or two Legislative Assemblies, and whether 
the President shall be elected by the people or 
by the Assembly or Assemblies; and, lastly, 
in case of the adoption of monarchy, the Con. 
stituent Assembly, according to this recommenda- 
tion, is to prepare and publish a constitutional 
charter, and designate the future sovereign. 
Those who oppose any revision whatever seem to 
do so only in the fear that any such action may 
prolong the term of Louis Napoleon. This gen- 
timent, and the jealousy existing among those 
who favor a change of some sort in the constitu- 
tional law, however, bid fair to defeat this pro- 
ject, or, indeed, any favorable action. Thus. 
while the Bourbonists couple the restoration of 
monarchy with a proposition to abolish the elec. 
toral law of May, the Fusionists and Conserva- 
tive Republicans insist that that statute shall be 
maintained. The committee reporting the pro. 
ject above referred to consists of nine for, to six 
against, the revision; that is, of MM. Montalem- 
bert, De Broglie, De Malan, Dufour, Moulin, De 
Berryer, De TocquevillegOdillon Barrot, and De 
Corcellas, for it ; and General Cavaignac, Colonel 
Charras, and MM. De Mornay, Baze, Chara- 
maule, and Jules Favre,in the negative. De Bro- 
glie is the author of the report. He and those 
of the committee siding with him were elected 
by 311 votes, while the opponents of his recom- 
mendations on the committee received but 27 
votes. These numbers indicate the state of the 
Chamber on the question, and do not lead to the 
conclusion that the two-thirds vote, which the 
Constitution requires to make the proposition 
law, can be obtained for any plan that can possi- 
bly be framed. In the mean while, the constitu- 
ents of the country members are plying the 
Chamber with petitions for the revision, which 
point to Louis Napoleon as the popular candidate. 
As he is the only candidate who acknowledges 
himself to be before the people, he possesses great 
advantages, for he can continue to bend the pat- 
ronage of his place to secure his reélection, al- 
most without let or hindrance, no one else having 
stepped forward to contest with him for the oflice. 
Up to last dates from Paris, but 800,000 persons 
had petitioned for the revision, though the list is 
expected to swell to 2,000,000 ere the time ar- 
rives for determining the fate of the measure. It 
should be remembered that there are 6,000,000 
voters in France, and 3,000,000 more who were 
cut off from the privilege by the law of May, 
1849, which so alters the Constitution of 1848 
as to require, before the artisan shall be allowed 
to exercise the franchise, three year’s residence 
in the district in which he offers to vote. 

Parties in the Assembly of France, after going 
on “like mad” up to the time when the consider- 
ation of this momentous question forced itself upon 
them, have certainly come to a dead halt, as it 
were, each appearing afraid to take the next step 
in legislation, lest it might result in death to its 
hopes. This tells that selfishness is at the bot- 
tom of all of political importance they do. The 
truth is, personal ambition among the chiefs, and 
devotion to dynasties or individual men, is well 
nigh all standing between France and a dona fil: 
republic—a stable national prosperity. They 
have yet to learn to substitute law for individual 
will, and to reverence rights and institutions, in- 
stead of adulating persons. It is certain that the 
Republic will continue to exist but in name, un- 
til its leaders cease to be divided into dynastic 
partisans; and that unless such treasonable pre- 
tensions are put down, they will sooner or later 
succeed in changing the nominal character of the 
Government, as those infected with them desire. 

The powers of this Assembly and those of the 
President expire about the same time next year, 
and both might be replaced as peaceably as we 
would do the same thing, if it were the object of 
all to obey the law—as unfortunate as were the 
two great errors of the Government, which, 
amounting to crimes against the sovereignty of 
the people, complicate, tenfold, the difficulties by 
which France is beset. Thus the mutilation of 
the franchise was a perilous absurdity. The na- 
tion is the judge in the last resort ; so, to deprive 
one-third of the judges of the right to express 
their opinion, is to risk obtaining apparent deci- 
sions so manifestly against the will of the major- 
ity, as to be pregnant with revolution in a repub- 
lic, even like ours, where popular sentiment is 
opposed with great unanimity to the idea of vio- 
lent change in the Government. It is not un 
likely, unless the law be changed, that the real 
majority may be one way, and the nominal an- 
other; a strong incentive indeed, with 2 people 
so mercurial, for a resort to physical force. In 
this manner have the Assembly, elected by major- 
ities of the whole people of the respective dis- 
tricts of the Republic, stripped their constitu- 
ents of the power, (which power is emphatically 
the ark of the nation’s safety,) and placed it in 
the hands of dishonest statesmen, or a brutal and 
senseless soldiery. This obnoxious law is direct- 
ly antagonistic to the fundamental principle of 
the Constitution ; for it involves the exclusion of 
one-third of the people from rights which are 
common to all other Frenchmen. The law (or 
clause in the Constitution) which shuts out Louis 
Napoleon from reélection, was made for that end, 
and involves a direct contradiction to the very 
republican principle, to guard which it was nom! 
nally made ; for it is not more republican to ¢x- 
clude any citizen from the enjoyment of equal 
rights, than to raise one to monarchical or impe- 
rial dignity under democratic pretences. 

The pretence under which the disfranchising 
law of 1849 was enacted was, that the class to be 
thrown out would vote with great unanimity for 
the gradual substitution of Socialism, a more 0°D- 
temptible, if mischievous idiocy, for constitutional 
and rational republicanism, and would thus eD- 
danger the rights of property as they exist urder 
the common as well as the civil law. But the fact 
that Louis Napoleon was elected by the vote of 
6,000,000, shows that this is a mere pretence; for 
he was the candidate of “ the party of order.” 

The truth is, the leaders of the different 
cliques of the Chamber find themselves fairly 
“stuck in the mad”—without power to make 4n- 
other move promising to result to their own ad- 
vantage, the grand end of their legislation to 
date. Were they men of common sense, on real- 
izing the existing hopelessness of their efforts, 
each clique to set up & favorite monarchical idol, 
in whose livery they might flaunt, they would 
condescend to be free with their countrymen at 
large. Bat alas! history forbids us to entertain 
the hope of finding French politicians either sen- 





sible or virtuous. The cause of true republican- 
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ism has nothing to hope from any of the class, who 
are destined to continue the clog which France 
must drag after her in achieving her perilous, 
but, 1 believe, ultimately glorious destiny. 

The subject-matter of most interest to the peo- 
ple of the United States, now agitating the Eng- 
lish popular mind, is the proposition to establish 
common schools, somewhat after our fashion. Just 
as the Pope and the Irish Catholic bishops have 
conducted themselves with reference to the Irish 
College question, so is the Church of England 
behaving in this case, though its batteries are 
even now regularly discharged against its Romish 
rival on the Maynooth matter. 

The increasing desire of the people for instruc- 
tion better suited to the times than that which 
the church has heretofore afforded, gave rise to 
the secular principle of education, which has 
flourished here, and, I believe, in Prussia, so 
greatly to the common advantage. One great 
result of its progress has been the diffusion of 
the sentiment of religious tolerance which now 
permeates society everywhere. Except under the 
immediate civil government of the Romish 
Church, in no civilized country have the religious 
statutes yet in their law books, which were strict- 
ly enforced two hundred years ago, the least prac- 
tical force now. In the business of private life 
no one thinks of creeds or religious tests of fit- 
ness, usefulness, or worth. This principle must 
be triumphant in Britain’s approaching decision 
on this important question. 

The Grand Exhibition continues to flourish, 
the shilling visiters proving more profitable in 
the aggregate than those whose means allowed 
them to pay a guinea entrance fee. Contrary to 
the apparently general expectations of the Eng- 
lish press, the people in hob-nailed shoes, smock 
frocks, and baize jackets, prove, if anything, more 
orderly and truly respectable in their deportment 
in the Crystal Palace, than the exclusives, who 
had the first sight of the show. Among all the 
English newspapers we are in the habit of read- 
ing, we find none to frown down the absurd no- 
tion that extra military and police precautions 
were necessary on coming to lower the entrance 
fee toa shilling. But as the people of England 
have never yet enjoyed their real civil rights, it 
is not appreciated there, as here, that they are 
capable of behaving themselves without a show 
of force hanging over their heads. They, the 
newspaper people and aristocrecy of England, 
should pay us a visit, to learn the capabilities of 
their own household. 


> 


OHIO STATE TEACHERS’ CONVENTION. 


The fourth annual session of the Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association was held at Cleveland on 
21and 3d inst. Delegates were chosen to the 
New York Association, which will meet at Buffalo 
on the 6th of August. 

A number of resolutions regarding educational 
matters were adopted by the Convention. Mr: 
Barney offered the following: 

“ Whereas education prevents and diminishes 
crime, increases the security of property, and 
throws around our political and religious insti- 
tutions indispensable safeguards; and whereas 
the object of all good government is, or ought to 
be, the good of the governed ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That it is right beyond all doubt for 
the Government of a State to impose a tax upon 
the property of the people of a State, for the pur- 
pose of providing ample means for the education 
of their children, and to bring these means with- 
in the reach of all.” 


THE GIFT TO MR. CALHOUN. 


The Southern Press, referring to the story that 
Mr. Calhoun’s friends had made him a present 
similar to that made to Mr. Webster, states that 
Mr. C.’s friends did raise $60,000 or $80,000 as a 
present to him, for the purpose of enabling him 
to visit Europe for his health, which gift Mr- 
Calhoun refused to accept. After his death it 
appeared that some $30,000 had already been sub- 
scribed and paid, and it was offered successively 
to the four sons of Mr. Calhoun for the benefit 
of his estate, and was by each of them refused. 
Tne Press adds: : 

“ [t is a mistake that either Mr. Calhoun or his 
estate was embarrassed. His property, on his 
death, was worth about one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, and his debt due to some bank 
in South Carolina was only about twenty-five 
thousand. So that there was no embarrassment. 
Bat as money, to the amount of thirty thousand 
dollars, had been paid up by his friends, they, on 
the refusal of his sons to accept it, forwarded a 
check for the amount to his widow—stating that 
it could not, without great inconvenience, be re- 
stored to the contributors, some of whom, perhaps, 
were unknown. So she accepted it. But her 
sons had before taken care that she should be en- 
tirely independent; for they releaséd to her, in 
fee simple, the mansion property, the Fort Hill 
estate, which was amply sufficient to support her 
in the luxuries of life.” 

SLAVERY THE CORNER-STONE OF OUR REeEPUBLI- 
can InstituTIons —Among other toasts of a simi- 
lar character which were proposed at a 4th of 
July celebration at Rossville, South Carolina, we 
find the following: 

“The Institution of Slavery, the conservative 
feature of Republican Government ; history fur- 
nishes no instance of a lasting Republic where it 
did not exist.” * 

We would be glad to learn the name of the 
“lasting Republic” where slavery did exist. 

Tue Court Martiat, for the trial of Brig. Gen. 
Talcott, on charges preferred against him by the 
Secretary of War, has been dissolved. He was 
found guilty. The following is the sentence: 
“ And the Court does sentence him, Brevet Brig- 
adier General George Talcott, Colonel of the Ord- 
nance Department, to be dismissed the service.” 

The President has confirmed the sentence, and 
Gen. Talcott therefore ceases to be an officer of 
the army. 

Lt. Col. H. K. Craig, of Pa., has been appoint- 
ed chief of the Ordnance Bureau, vice Talcott, 
dismissed. 





Owio.—The official returns of the recent elec- 
tion in Ohio, on the adoption of the new Consti- 
tution, foot up as follows : 

For, 125,564; against, 109,276. Majority for 
the Constitution, 16,288. 

On the question of licensing the sale of spirit- 
uous liquors, the vote was, for license, 104,255; 
against, 112,237. Majority against license, 8,982. 





Inptana.—A Democratic Convention has been 
held in the Congressional district represented in 
the last Congress by Mr. Julian, Free-Soil Demo- 
crat. By a vote of 181 to 160 the Convention de- 
cided not to make a nomination for Congress, but 
to leave the field to Parker, Whig, and Julian, 
Free-Soil Democrat. Resolutions were passed 
approving of the Compromise measures, includ- 
ing the Fugitive Slave Law. The Indiana Sznti- 
nel, edited by the somewhat notorious William J. 
Brown, opposes Julian, and advises the Democrats 
not to vote for him. We apprehend that the 
People believe themselves to be capable of doing 
their own thinking and their own voting, and will 
estimate Mr. Brown’s advice at just what it is 
Worth. ¥ 





Ricut.—The New York Tribune strongly urges 
the election of postmasters by the people, for the 
purpose of lessening Executive patronage. This 
is a plank taken from the Buffalo platform of 
1848, and commends itself to general favor. * 





The famous Ragland Will Case, which hes 
been so long pending in the Circuit Court at 
Richmond, (Va..) has been decided, by a verdict 
sustaining the will. Mr. Ragland was a citizen 
of Louisa county, and by his last will liberated 
his slaves, some sixty or seventy in number, and 
bequeathed to them the whole of his large estate. 
The relatives contested the will, but it been 
sustained by the decision of the jury. 





Sours anv Nortu—The Southern States, it 
is said, fall short of paying their mail transporta- 
tion $410,000, while the North has an excess of 
$1,166,462, 

——e————" 
thr te Treasurer of the United States announces 
- the public moneys on the ist July, subject to 
ft, amounted $0 $11,953,64012, of which 
yop s808 was in the Sub-treasury at New 


DEFINING THEIR POSITION. 


The recently elected Senators from New York 
and New Jersey have taken occasion to define 
their position. Hon. Hamilton Fish, at the time 
of his election by the New York Legislature, 
was understood to be opposed to the Compromise 
measures. At the recent anniversary dinner of 
the State Society of the Cincinnati he took the op- 
portunity to express his views. We quote from 
the report of his speech in the New York Courier : 

“ When the Compromise measures of the last 
Congress were under consideration, they did not 
meet his [Mr. Fish’s] approval. In several par- 
ticulars he thought them liable to objection. One, 
particularly, he thought open to exception as well 
on the ground of omission as of enactment. He 
recognised the rights which the Constitution had 
guarantied to the South, and he believed the 
South to be entitled to the enactment of laws 
which should be efficient to the enjoyment of 
those rights. He thought that those laws (the 
Compromise measures) might have been made 
equally effective as a measure of relief and pro- 
tection to the South, while they might have been 
deprived of some features which tend to irritate 
and excite the North, and at the same time, by 
possibility, unnecessarily to jeopard the rights of 
the free citizen. He thought that without im- 
pairing any principle they might have been im- 
proved so as to afford the country sustantial re- 
pose and to silence clamor and opposition from 
any section. 

‘But these measures passed into laws in the 
spirit of compromise and of mutual concession. 
It was not to be expected that they should em- 
body exclusively such enactments as any one sec- 
tion would have preferred. They were enacted, 
as he believed, constitutionally, and in conformity 
with all the requirements and forms necessary to 
secure obedience, and to demand submission to 
their provisions. If, in any respect, either of 
them was liable to any constitutional objection, 
the Constitution itself provided the tribunal 
which was to adjudge the question. 

“ He had been asked here this day, ‘Do you 
approve of the Compromise measures? He had 
given his answer—while he does not approve, he 
fully and unreservedly acquiesces.” 

“Mr. Fish has not the firmness,” says the New 
York Post, “to keep his ground on the Compro- 
mise question, and this speech is simply an ex- 
cuse for abandoning it—an apology for the timid 
surrender of principles to which he once attached 
the highest importance. He is against the Com- 
promise in the abstract, and in favor of it practi- 
cally. He would be glad to see it altered or mod- 
ified, but then there is risk of ‘ agitation, of which 
he professes the same fear as Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Cass. He has his objections to the Compro- 
mise, but he is not anxious to press them—there 
is danger of reviving sectional controversies. The 
present moment ‘is not the time, as Mr. Noodle 
wisely said, in the oration reported for him by 
the Rev. Sidney Smith: ‘the time of excitement 
is not, in his opinion, the time for wise and pru- 
dent action’ Mr. Fish is as much the friend of 
an amendment of the Compromise as Mr. Cass 
was in favor of the Wilmot Proviso, at that most 
ridiculous period of his political existence when 
he was zealously in favor of the principle of that 
measure, but only held that the time for applying 
ithad not yet arrived. Mr. Fish, however, is 
not without his hopes of a time when all this ex- 
citement will cease, and become matter of history. 
Then will be the ‘time for wise and prudent ac- 
tion’ When people no longer care for the ques- 
tion—when this concern for the rights invaded 
by the Fugitive Slave Law has subsided into in- 
difference—then will be the moment for pressing 
the objections of which Mr. Fish acknowledges 
the force, and modifying the law in such a man- 
ner as that it shall speak to men’s sense of jus- 
tice. 

“Has Mr. Fish’s experience of political life 
yielded him no other fruit than the unhappy de- 
lusion that any important reform can be carried 
without agitation; that aay great measure has a 
chance of being successful, when it is not urged 
by men who feel a strong interest in its success, 
and who are likely to inspire.others with their 
own enthusiasm? [fever the period should ar- 
rive when the slavery question is no longer in 
controversy, the time of amending the Compro- 
mise measure will have passed away. 

“If the opinions of Mr. Fish, on this and other 
political questions, were not of importance in his 
present post of Senator elect, we should have 
spared ourselves this exhibition of his weakness 
as a political man. We should have drawn the 
veil over the exhibition he has made of himself, 
as haunted by a sickly horror of agitation—by a 
childish fear of what he calls ‘ sectional contro- 
versies ’—an idle dread of redressing a wrong too 
soon after it is committed—and a timid desire to 








postpone the responsibility of doing right to the 
moment, if it shuuld ever arrive, when to do right 
will give no offence in any quarter.” 

Commodore Stockton, the recently elected Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, delivered a speech at 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, on the 4th inst., 
when he said, in allusion to new territory— 

“ That the citizens of the South had a perfect 
right to carry their slave property upon all such 
acquisitions, and that any attempt of the General 
Government to invade that right was an aggres- 
sion upon the guaranty of the Constitution.” 

In the Jersey City Telegraph (an Anti-Railroad 
Monopoly paper) we find the following addition- 
al extracts: 

The following is not a bad specimen of the 
egotism displayed : 

“You have known me, more or less, from my 
youth up. You have known that my life has 
been rather a life of action than of words. That 
I have not been educated a speech-maker—that I 
am no orator—that I have not learned the art of 
seductive eloquence. I come here for no oratori- 
cal display or effect. I come to address you to- 
day because you invited me to do so, and because 
I was ambitious of the honor of being introduced 
to you. It was but a few days since that I re- 
ceived your invitation, and I was more willing 
that my reputation as a public speaker should 
suffer, than that | should seem to be indifferent 
to your kindness. But, fellow-citizens, I bring 
with me that which will perhaps answer my pur- 
pose on this occasion better than the highest or- 
der of eloquence or the most elaborate prepara- 
tion. I bring with me a heart full of devotion to 
my country and her institutions. I bring with 
me,” &c. 

And again: 

“ My morning matin and my evening lullaby 
were tuned to the praises of the Union; and I 
have lived for the Union, the whole Union, and 
nothing but the Union. i can remember nothing 
before the Union, and I desire to know nothing 
and to remember nothing after it shall be dis- 
solved.” 


And once more : 

“T am not, fellow-citizens, in the habit of using 
equivocal language or ambiguous inuendoes.” 

But the crowning excellency of the whole ad- 
dress is contained in the following elegant ex- 
tract : 

“If a dissolution of the Union is inevitable, 
then I would prefer that the lines of separation 
should be drawn along the Hudson and the Lakes, 
rather than the Potomac and the Ohio. I have no 
doubt that in such an event the Northwestern 
States would unite with New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the South.” 

Wretched man! His brain reels in the su- 
perhuman effort to woo the South, and, if possi- 
ble, secure its vote for the Presidency. But be 
it known to thee, Commodore Stockton, that thy 
chance for a Lunatic Asylum is ten to one more 
favorable than for any office whatever which de- 
pends upon the vote of the people of any section 
of the country, without the poor “ Monopoly-rid- 
den” State of New Jersey. 

But we have said quite enough, and leave the 
speech of the gallant gentleman to be copied at 
length by that portion of the press which was paid 
for with money, and which therefore must be ever 
loud-mouthed in praise of “ Monopoly” and its 
“ Lords.” 





PRESIDENTIAL. 


The natives of Alleghany county, Pennsylva- 
nia, recommend Garret Davis of Kentucky for 
President, and Dr. Reynell Coates of New Jer- 
sey for Vice President. 

The Knoxville (Tenn) Whig, edited by the ec- 
centric Parson Brownlow, nominates Millard Fill- 
more for President, and the Whig candidate for 
Governor of Tennessee, General Wm. B. Camp- 
bell, for Vice President. 

General Scott has now heen nominated for the 
Presidency by Whig State Conventions in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Indiana, and by 
public meetings and papers in several other States. 
Every Whig paper in Maine favors Scott’s nomi- 
nation. SS 

Six or seven Democratic papers in Illinois have 
up the name of Senator S. A. Douglas as their 
candidate for the Presidency. 





Governor Calhoun, of New Mexico, delivered 
his first message to the Legislature, which con- 
vened at Santa Fe on the 2d-ult. It is brief, and 
confined tothe affairs of the Territory. We quote 
the following passages relative to peons and free 
negroes. He says: 

“The relations between masters and peons 
chonla be Pao age defined, and each peg un- 

erstand their respective obligations, and appro- 
priaté remedies fora violation of them, upon the 





part of either, should be provided. 
“Free negroes are regarded as nuisances in 





every State and Territory in the Union, and 
where they are tolerated society is most degraded. 
I trust the Legislature will pass a law that will 
prevent their entrance into this Territory. The 
disgusting degradation to which society is sub- 
jected by their presence is obvious to all, and de- 
mands a prohibitory act of the severest char- 
acter.” 


—_—o—___ 


SLAVERY AND THE CAPTURE OF WASHING- 
TON CITY IN 1814. 


Those who have attentively read the history 
of our last war with Great Britain may have not- 
ed, that when the British in the Chesapeake 
evinced their intention of making a descent on 
either Baltimore or Washington, the President 
and his Cabinet ordered the regular force to be 
stationed at Patuxent for the protection of the 
former, and made requisition on Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia, for 10,000 militia for the 
defence of the latter, the number apportioned to 
Maryland being 6,000; and to Virginia, for some 
reason or other, but 2,000 men. And they may 
have further observed, that when the American 
forces made, near Bladensburgh, their stand 
against the British, who had now shown their 
destination to be the National Capital, the Vir- 
ginia militia, though known, many days previous, 
to have been on their way, and within 50 miles of 
the scene of action, were still unaccountably ab- 
sent, and so continued until our army, being un- 
able, for want of numbers, to cope with the ene- 
my, fell back towards Georgetown, when one 
Virginia regiment, not numbering, probably, over 
one fourth of the required 2,000, for the first time 
reached the ground, but constituted both too 
small and too late an accession to be of any ser- 
vice in saving the Capitol from the Vandal confla- 
gration that followed. 

In reading the history of this humiliating event, 
we used to wonder, es have doubtless many oth- 
ers, where were the militia of the once gallant Old 
Dominion, that they did not fly, at the first alarm, 
to the defence of thé menaced Capitol, which 
stood so directly on her borders; and we were 
never able to find any solution to the mystery till 
we subsequently became a temporary resident of 
the Northern part of Virginia, the section upon 
which the requisition for the above-mentioned 
number of militia had been made. Here we 
learned, from the concurrent testimony of the best 
informed, the following fact, which, as nothing of 
the kind has ever been published, we must be con- 
tent to state on our own responsibility. 

When the requisition on Virginia reached, 
through her Governor, General Madison, who 
was a brother of President Madison, and who 
was, at the time, the commandant of that division 
of the militia whose services were required, he 
promptly issued his orders, collected his quota, 
and commenced his march for the scene of action. 
Scarcely, however, had his force passed from 
Orange, Culpepper, Madison, and other adjoin- 
ing counties, from which it had been principally 
raised, before the slaves in all that section were 
seen to be incommotion. A rumor, it appeared, 
the source of which nobody knew, had suddenly 
spread everywhere among them, that some pow- 
erful Foreign Prince, from Africa, we believe 
they had it, with a sufficient force to accomplish 
his purpose, had arrived on the coast, to give free- 
dom to all the slaves of Virginia. This rumor 
soon becoming confirmed news with them, they 
simultaneously quitted work, and, without mani- 
festing the least disposition to injure the whites, 
began, in their joyful excitement, to run from 
plantation to plantation, collect in bodies, and 
prepare to go off to meet their expected deliverers. 

The white inhabitants, in the mean time, who, 
as has ever been the case with the whole South, 
were sensitively alive to the fear of a slave insur- 
rection, and were now thoroughly alarmed by this 
movement among the blacks, as harmless as was 
the shape it had taken, sent off express after ex- 
press to General Madison, whose force had made 
a temporary halt in the vicinity of the Potomac, 
from which it was upon the point of moving on to 
Washington, and begged him to return with his 
troops to quell the apprehended insurrection of 
the slaves. This at once completely paralyzed 
the movements of General Madison. He imme- 
diately marched back with the principal part of 
his force, leaving the rest, we believe, to remain on 
the spot to await the event, and be in readiness to 
return also, if wanted. Finding, however, ina 
few days, that the forces with which he had re- 
turned were sufficient to overawe the slaves, 
though he dared not again withdraw them from 
the infected district, he finally sent orders to the 
remnant he had left on the Potomac to move on 
to Washington, as they then did, but reached the 
place, as before stated, too late to be of any ser- 
vice. 

If the opinions of the military men of the day, in 
deeming the battle of Bladensburgh to be of an 
indecisive character, and in considering that a 
amall additional foree would huve enabled the 
Americans to have there made a successful stand, 
were well founded, who need not doubt that had 
the Virginia brigade, which had thus been recall- 
ed and kept back to take care of the slaves, been 
on the ground in season, the fortunes of the day 
had been with us, and the National Capitol sav- 
ed from destruction ? 

To Southern men who talk of disunion, and 
Northern men who believe that it will ever be 
seriously attempted by the former, the fact we 
have just stated should be alike significant and in- 
structive. Let them ponder upon it. 


The above we copy from the Green Mountain 
(Vt.) Freeman. 

In addition to this, we may state that in 1775, 
after the battle of Bunker Hill‘ when Congress vot- 
ed that each State should raise its contingent of sol- 
diers for the common defence, South Carolina 
asked that her soldiers might remain at home, in 
consequence of her peculiar institution, which 
request was granted. In the nine years of the 
Revolution, South Carolina sent into the conti- 
nental army 6 417 soldiers ; while Connecticut sent 
32,039—yet Connecticut had not so large a popu- 
lation as South Carolina. The six Slave States 
sent only 59,336 soldiers to that war, while New 
England alone sent 119,305, besides militia 
This is not to be attributed to any want of cou- 
rage in the Southern States, but solely to the 
weakness engendered by the existence of slavery. 
And yet, with these facts staring us in the face, 
the State of South Carolina threatens to dissolve 
the Union, and swaggers boldly about “ resistance 
to the last extremity.” Under the lead of Gen. 
Quattlebum, they will doubtless perform feats of 
valor which sha!l astonish the world! The race 
of Bombastes Furiosos is not yet extinct. * 








Avasama—Hon. William R. King, of Ala-, 
bama, has written a letter, declaring himself de- 
cidedly opposed to the leading Compromises of 
the last session of Congress. The admission of 
California into the Union, he pronounces an act 
of injustice, and says that no man should have 
felt more indignant than he did at this partial 
and unjust legislation. The bill abolishing 
slavery under certain circumstances in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, he says he could not have 
given his sanction to under any circumstan- 
ces, and he takes ground that he should feel it a 
bounden duty to vote for the repeal of the eman- 
cipation clause whenever proposed. He declares 
that he would again, as he did at the last Con- 
gress, vote for the repeal of the Mexican law 
prohibiting slavery in Utah and New Mexico. 
He also repudiates all connection with the Union 
party. 


Itutwois.—The Anti-Slavery men of South- 
ern Illinois met in Eden, Randolph Co., June 4. 
The Fugitive Slave Law was severely denounced, 
and a resolution adopted advising the organiza- 
tion of a National Anti-Slavery party, and pledg- 
ing the I[llinoians, “ia the event of such an organ- 
ization, faithfully to support such candidates only 
as shall have given full proof of thorough attach- 
ment to the principles of equal liberty.” 

Micuican.—The special session of the Legis- 
lature apportioned the State into four Congres- 
sional and thirty-two Senatorial districts, and a 
ratio of 6,200 fixed for district representation in 
the House, with a provision for fractional repre- 
sentation also. 


ee 





Tue Heatuen at Home—A writer in the 
Charleston, South Carolina, Courier, who seems 
to know whereof he aflirms, makes the following 
announcement: 

“‘T hazard the assertion that throughout the 
bounds of our synod (South Carolina and 
Gvorgia) there are at least one hundred thousand 
slaves, speaking the same language as ourselves, 
who never heard of the plan of salvation by a Re- 
deemer.” 





Russtan Excr.usivensss.—The London corres- 
pondent of the Boston Transcript writes : 

“No Americans can now get into Rassja. The 
Russian ambassador refused to yise the passports 
of American travellers.” 





In Alexandria, Va., R. P. Andrews, an eminent 
lawyer, slapped with the back of his hand his 
slave boy in the mouth; one of the teeth wounded 
the hand between two of the knuckles, and from 
the effects of that wound Mr. Andrews died a 
few days afterwards. 





Femate Vorers mw Kenrucxy.—A law has 
been passed in Kentucky, which gives to widows 
having children of the proper age to attend the 
public schools, the right to vote in the election of 
school trustees, ic, 





NEW MEXICAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Santa Fe, May 28, 1851. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

Dear Sir: As the numbers of the Santa Fe 
Gazette, which you will receive by the same mail 
With this letter, will keep you pretty well “ post- 
ed up” in the affairs of New Mexico for the cur- 
rent month, I have very little left of interest to 
write about. Indeed, taking all things into con- 
sideration, a3 you will hereafter receive the Ga- 
zette regularly, certainly more general news than 
I could give you ina letter, it will be scarcely 
worth while for me to tax you With the expense 


| of my correspondence, unless it should be on some 


special matters, not given in the columns of the 
Gazette, If, then, you should hereafter miss my 
periodical letters from your table, this, in con- 
nection with other matters with which you are 
already made acquainted, (if you have received 
all my letters,) will account for it. I shall still 
speak to you, if { cannot to the readers of the Era, 
through the columns of the Gazette. 

You will see by the Gazette that the rejection 
of Hugh N. Smith, by the Senate of the United 
States, has waked up a response from his fellow- 
citizens here. A public meeting was called as 
soon as the news of his rejection was received 
here, the resolutions and proceedings of which 
you will find in the Gazette. Smith, as you will 
see, Was immediately put in nomination for the 
Territorial Senate, and his friends went vigorous- 
ly to work to secure for him a triumphant majori- 
ty. Never did a man take the field with a dark- 
er prospect (apparently) before him. The Gov- 
ernor, with all his official patrouage and influ- 
ence, had formed an alliance with the Vicario, 
whose influence with the Catholic population is 
almost unbounded. To this add the influence 
of thd minor priesthood, with that of several 
Mexican Ricos, and you will at once perceive 
(though you can have no conception of the power 
of those influences as we have here) that, to all 
human calculation, his election was scarcely with- 
in the range of a possibility. Nothing but the 
unbounded confidence of Smith’s friends in his 
popularity with the people could have induced 
them to enter such 9 hazardous campaign, and 
nothing but the strenuous efforts of his friends 


could overcome his reluctance to accept their 
nomination. In enumerating the discourage- 
ments, | should not have omitted to say that, in 
the election which resulted in sending Smith as 
a delegate to Congress in 749, this county (which, 
with San Miguel, comprises the Senatorial dis- 
trict for which he was put in nomination) was 
the only one in the whole Territory that gave a 
majority against him. 

But in despite of all the opposition, fearful as 
it was, and contrary to all expectation, Smith re- 
ceived in this county a majority of over 500 votes! 
In San Miguel county he would doubtless have 
received a majority also, but-for the presence of 
the Governor in that county during the election, 
and the base treachery of the priest, who up to 
the time of the Governor’s arrival was the warm 
friend of Smith. Even after the apostacy of the 
priest, (which took place just on the eve of the 
election, when no measures could be taken to 
counteract the movement,) the vote was very close, 
the real majority of his opponent not exceeding 
perhaps 150 votes. But,to the surprise of all 
Smith’s friends, some of whom had remained in 
San Miguel till they thought they had ascer- 
tainéd pretty definitely what the result was, the 
poll-books were sent in a few days after, giving a 
majority of 250 against him! The poll-books of 
the different precincts were examined by Smith’s 
friends, in cases where they had seen them count- 
ed out and footed up before leaving, and in every 
instance, I believe, where they so examined, there 
had been alterations made in favor of Alvarez 
and against Smith. 

I have written thus much upon this subject be- 
cause some of Smith’s friends believe that efforts 
had been made at Washington to produce the 
impression that he is wnpopular here. The facts 
as I have given them above, and I have, so far as 
I know, given only the facts, will be a most abun- 
dant refutation of such an insinuation. I believe 
that no man in the Territory can hold any com- 
parison with Smith in point cf popularity, if all 
extraneous influences are kept out of the canvass ; 
and, throwing these in, I believe he will distance 
any other man for any office in the gift of the 
people. 

“Beagle Feathers,” the pringpal chief of the 
Camanches, accompanied by some six or eight 
warriors and a few squaws, msde a visit to the 
“ white chief” during this weck. You will see 
a notice of their visit in the Gazette extra. Eagle 
Feathers is in again to-day, to explain the cause 
of their sudden and mysterious stampede on night 
before last. He says they were frightened, sup- 
posing from the numbers that crowded around 
them that mischief was intended them. This ap- 
pears very natural to me, but still there may have 
been something more under it. Our Indian af- 
fairs are in quite a precarious condition just at 
present, and that part of Governor Calhoun’s 
message which relates to the Pueblos is in no 
wise calculated to lessen our embarrassment. In- 
deed, as the message is printed in Spanish, (which 
very many of the Pueblos read very well,) and 
will be widely circulated in the Territory, it 
would not be at all strange if they should at once 
enter into an alliance with the other tribes for 
mutual protection, if not a revengeful aggression. 

Speaking of the Governor’s message, which you 
will receive with the C zzette extra, I have no 
doubt but the Northern States (Indiana excepted) 
will receive a new light when they learn from our 
Governor that their society “is most degraded !” 
Happy Indiana! the calls I used to see so fre- 
quently made for missionaries to minister to her 
dark places have not been in vain. Hoosierdom 
is redeemed—her society is no longer degraded— 
she no longer “ tolerates” free negroes! New 
Mexico is looming up through the mist; and if 
the wishes of the magnanimous Executive could 
find a hearty response from either the humanity 
or good sense of the people, we should doubtless 
soon be “cheek-by-jowl” with Indiana in the 
great race for the goal of barbarism But I think 
that, notwithstanding the commendable zeal of 
our Governor, our people are yet entirely too 
modest to enter the course in competition with 
those who enjoy such superior advantages a8 would 
render defeat certain. 

‘IT am happy in having no murders to communi- 
cate in this letter. Even our election, though 
there were some things connected with it greatly 
calculated to exasperate, passed off in compara- 
tive quietness. Though there was much drunk- 
enness, and a disgusting exhibition of profanity 
and obscenity everywhere visible, yet I heard of 
but one fight during the day. Last year, I am 
informed, the military had to be ordered out with 
charged cannon to keep down the rioters. I think 
we may safely say that society is gradually im- 
proving in Santa Fe, and, though still bad enough, 
in all conscience, it is far better than it was a 
year since, while the relations which I have heard 
of the state of things here three years since is 
positively almost incredible. But it may have 
been because the people tolerated free negroes ! 

In the editorial of the Gazette extra, headed 
“ Injustice to the military officers of New Mexi- 
co,” there is a very important mistake, and a very 
important omission. The mistake consists in 
saying that the supplies for the officers of New 
Mexico, under the present order of the Depart- 
ment, will cost about ten per cent. more than the 
same articles will cost the officers of California or 
Oregon. It should have read ten cents per pound, 
which, you see, would make a very material al- 
teration of the sense, as a mere difference of ten 
per cent. would be a matter of little consideration, 
but a difference of ten cents per pound is griev- 
ously oppressive. The omission is a failure to 
notice that the officers of California, in view of 
the supposed high prices, receive an extra allow- 
ance of two dollars per day each, over and aboye 
their regular salaries, while the officers here re- 
ceive nothing extra. If you publish the article 
in the Gazette, | hope you will make this correc- 
tion in it. 

Our Legislature meets on next Monday. We 
are all looking forward to its sitting with a good 
degree of interest, as there are many things of 
importance to the ‘ferritory to be attended to. 
Should the members of our Legislature ape our 
Congressmen, there will not be much done in the 
few days they are allowed for their sitting. 1 
hope, however, they will have more sense, 

Yours, truly, W. G. K. 





The French Athenzeum has elected to honora- 
ry membership our countryman, Professor Wil- 
liam Birney, formerly of Cincinnati, but a resi- 
dent of France for several years. This, we 
believe, is the first instance in which this honor 
has been conferred on an American. Mr. B. is 
the regular Paris correspondent of some of our most 
respectable journals.— Pennsylvania Inquirer, Ju- 
ly 11, 1851. , 


—)—— 

The colored people of Indiana have called a 
State Convention, to be held in Indianapolis on 
the 1st of August, to take into consideration some 
scheme of general emigration to Liberia or some 
ather country. 


binge i: 

A New Comrtaint.—A South Capolina paper, 
the Pickens lican, retorts upon a digunion 
journal with which it has a controversy, that “jt 
has been salivated by the too frequent use of the 
Charleston Mercury.” 





INDIANA POLITICS. 


To the E.luvor of the National Era: 

The canvass for Congress in the seventh dis- 
trict, Indiana, has opened between E. W. Mc- 
Gaughey, Whig, and John G. Davis, Democrat. 
The so-called Compromise of 1850 in general, and 
the Fugitive Slave Law in particular, conie in for 
a large portion of the discussions. And although 
between the candidates the friend of Liberty has 
no choice, it would make the most inveterate stoic 
laugh, and, were it not too serious a matter, it 
would make the heart of the gravest Liberty man 
merry, to hear them oppose and endeavor to cir- 
cumvent each other on this subject. Mr. Mc- 
Gaughey, being fully committed, has no honest 
way of escape, and is obliged to resort to all kinds 
of twisting and turning—first defending the Slave 
Law on the ground of its being part and parcel of 
a series of measures adopted to save the Union, a 
boon granted to slaveholders in return for their 

nting that the District of Columbia shall not 

fter be made the great mart of slave-trading 
for the Union; and then, as if suspecting the 
weakness of his position, he tacks about, and, 
stealing the wise and patriotic Daniel’s thunder, 
or, in other words, pulling on the Great Expound- 
er’s boots and spurs, he rides forth, crying out 
lustily, that the Fugitive Law of 1850 is more fa- 
vorable to liberty and justice than that of 1793— 
forgetting that the latter position completely an- 
nihilates or is incompatible with the former. For 
if the law of 1850 be more favorable than that of 
1793, it follows that, instead of its being some- 
thing granted by Freedom to Slavery, for value 
received, it is a boon granted by Slavery to Fre:- 
dom—a boon which the friends of Liberty never 
asked, and are very unwilling to accept. He is 
apparently unconscious, too, that in this latter po- 
sition he is exposed to the destructive fire of a 
masked battery, under which he must either 
yield at discretion, or run away, as the English 
did from Toulon, when the Little Corsican first 
opened upon them the battery on Malbosquet. It 
is unfortunate for McGaughey that the law of 
1793 and that of 1850 are before us in plain Eng- 
lish, and we can compare and judge for ourselves. 
It is also unfortunate for him that the facts are 
known. We know the new law was got up, urged, 
and its passage demanded, by slaveholders, as a 
more stringent law. As such, it was made the 
great question on the decision of which the Union 
must stand or fall. Can any sane man believe 
that the great struggle in Congress, which con- 
sumed so much time, produced so much heart- 
burning, and lengthened out the session so undu- 
ly, was begun and carried on by slaveholders for 
obtaining a milder law than the one then in 
force—or that these keen, eagle-eyed, and blood- 
scenting slave-catchers deceived themselves, and 
actually produced a milder law when they intend- 
ed a more rigorous one? The man who professes 
to believe it is either a fool ora knave, and in 
either case unfit to represent enlightened Chris- 
tian freemen. 

John G. Davis, the opposing candidate, is a man 
who has risen from obscurity, and is noted only 
as the clerk of Parke Circuit Court, in which sta- 
tion he has amassed considerable wealth, and feels 
a little purse-proud. In stump oratory he is no 
match for his competitor, but in lushwhacking he 
is perhaps his superior. ‘To checkmate Mc- 
Gaughey on the slave law, he professes to occupy 
the ground first brought forward asa compromise 
by Clay. In this way he hopes to conciliate some 
disaffected Whigs who cannot support Mc- 
Gaughey and his Slave Law; and certainly we 
must give him credit for his adroitness, since it is 
only by the votes of such Whigs he can hope to 
succeed. If anything could justify Free-Soilers 
in voting for Davis, it would be the purpose of 
administering a rebuke to McGaughey and his 
party. How the campaign will end we cannot 
tell; but one thing is certain—if McGaughey be 
elected, even in this strong Whig district, it will 
not be for any love Liberty Whigs bear to him, 
but because of their attachment to the party, and 
the belief that they can do no better. And should 
Davis succeed, it will not be because of any love 
they bear to him or his principles, but because 
they hold in abhorrence the course pursued by 
his opponent. 

It is obvious, then, that the friends of Freedom 
in this district cannot consistently or heartily 
support either of these candidates; and as it does 
not appear there will be any other brought for- 
ward, we have no alternative but to lose our votes 
or cast them for an adversary. Friends, what is 
duty ? RaMBLER. 

Our correspondent, in a private note, asks our 
opinion of the duty of the friends of Freedom in 
this district. Our advice would be, if they can- 
not confide in either of the candidates already 
nominated, to nominate a man whom they can 
trust. Evon if unsutcessfal, the mere effort to 
send to Congress a man of correct principles and 
views will not be without its uses. * 


—<—— 


GEN. SCOTT'S OPINIONS ON SLAVERY. 


As the Pennsylvania Whig State Convention 
has nominated Gen. Scott for the Presidency, his 
opinions upon the subject of slavery are a matter 
of no iuconsiderable interest at this time. We 
therefore give place to the following letter written 
by him in 1843. We are not aware that he has 
given the public the least reason to suppose that 
his opinions have changed since, and we have seen 
a statement that thay are not changed: 


Wasuincton, February 9, 1843. 


Dear Sir: I have been waiting for an evening’s 
leisure to answer your letter before me, and, after 
an unreasonable delay, am at last obliged to reply 
in the midst of my official occupations. 

That I have ever been named in connection with 
the Presidency of the United States has not, I can 
assure you, the son of an ancient neighbor and 
friend, been by any contrivance or desire of mine; 
and certainly | shall never be in the field for 
that high office unless placed there by a regular nom- 
ination Not then being a candidate, and seeing 
no near prospect of being made one, I ought per- 
haps to decline troubling you or others with my 
humble opinions on great principles of State 
rights and Federal administration ; but as I can- 
not plead ignorance of the partiality of a few 
friends in several parts of the Union, who may, 
by possibility, in a certain event, succeed in bring- 
ing me within the field from which a Whig can- 
didate is to be selected, I prefer to err on the side 
of frankness and candor, rather than by silence 
to allow any stranger unwittingly to commit him- 
self tomy support. 

Your@inquiries open the whole question of 
domestic slavery, which has, in different forms, 
for a number of years, agitated Congress and the 
country. 

Premising that you are the first person who 
has interrogated me on the subject, I give you the 
basis of what would be my reply in greater detail, 
if time allowed and the contingency alluded to 
above were less remote. 

In boyhood, at William and Mary College, and 
in common with most, if not all, my companions, 
I became deeply impressed with the views given 
by Mr. Jefferson, in his ‘‘ Notes on Virginia,’ and 
by Jadge Tucker, in the Appendix to his edition 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries, in favor of a grad- 
ual emancipation of slaves. 

That appendix I have not seen in thirty 
odd years, and, in the same period, have read 
scarcely anything on the subject; but my early 
impressions are fresh and unchanged. Hence, if 
I had had the honor of a seat in the Virginia 
Legislature in the winter of 1831~’2, when a bill 
was brought forward to carry out those views, I 
should certainly have given it my hearty support. 

I suppose I scarcely need say that, in my opin- 
ion, Congress has no Color of authority under the 
Constitution for touching the relation of master 
and slave within a State. — 

I hold the opposite opinion in respect to the 
District of Columbia. Here, with the consent of 
the owners, or on the payment of “just compensa- 
tion,” Congress may legislate at its discretion. 


Bat my conviction is equally strong that, unless 


it be step bp step with the Legislatures of Virginia 
and Maryland, it would be dangerous to both races 
in those States to touch the relation between 
master and slave in this District. 

I have from the first been of opinion that Con- 
gress was bound by the Constitution to receive, to 
refer, and to report upon petitions relating to do- 
mestic slavery, a8 in the case of al! other petitions; 
but I have not failed to see and to regret the un- 
avoidable irritation which the former have pro- 
duced in the Southern States, with the consequent 
peril to the two colors whereby the adoption of 
any plan of emancipation has everywhere among 
us been greatly retarded. 

1 own, myself, noslave; but never have attached 
blame to masters for not liberating their slaves— 
knowing that liberation, withont the means of 
sending them in comfort to some position favor- 
able to, “ the'pursuit of happiness,” would, in most 
cases, be highly injurious tovall around, as well as 
to the manumitted families themselves, unless the 
operation were genera] and under the auspices of 
prudent legislation. But I am persuaded that it 
is a high moral obligation of masters and slave- 
holding States to employ all means, not incom- 
patible with the safety of both colors, to meliarate 
slavery even to extermination. : 

It is gratifying to know that general meliora- 
tion has been great, and is still progressive, not- 
withstanding the disturbing causes alluded to 
above. The more direct process of emancipation 
may, no doubt, be earlier commenced and quick- 
ened in some communities than in others. Each, 
I do not question, has the right to judge for it- 
self, both as to time and means; and | consider 
interference or aid from without,-except on invi- 
tation from authority within, to be as hurtfal to 
the sure progress of melioration, as it may be fatal 
to the lives of vast multitudes, of all ages, sexes, 


and colors. The work of liberation cannot be 
forced without such horrid results. Christian 
philanthropy is ever mild and considerate. Hence 
all violence ought to be deprecated by the friends 
of religion and humanity, Their persuasions can- 
not fail at the right time to free the master from 
the slave, and the slave from the master ; perhaps 
before the latter shall have found out and ac- 
knowledged that the relation between the parties 
had long been mutually prejudicial to their world- 
ly interests. 

There is no evil, without, in the order of Prov- 
idence, some compensating benefit. The bleeding 
African was torn from his savage home by his 
ferocious neighbors, sold into slavery, and cast 
upon this continent. Here, in the mild South, 
the race has wonderfully multiplied, compared 
with anything ever known in barbarous life. 
The descendants of a few thousands have become 
many millions; and all, from the first, made ac- 
quainted with the arts of civilization, and above 
all, brought under the light of the Gospel. 

From the promise made to Abraham, some two 
thousand years had elapsed before the advent of 
our Saviour and the Israelites, the chosen people 
of God, were, for wise purposes, suffered to remain 
in bondage longer than Africans have been on our 
shore. This race has already experienced the 
resulting compensations alluded to; and, as the 
white missionary has never been able to penetrate 
the dark regions of Afric, or to establish him- 
self in its interior, it may be within the scheme of 
Providence that the great work of spreading the 
Gospel over that vast continent, with all the arts 
and comforts of civilization, is to be finally accom- 
plished by the black man restored from American 
bondage. A foothold there has already been 
gained for him, and in such a scheme centuries 
are but as seconds to Him who moves worlds as 
man moves a finger. 

I do but suggest the remedies and consolations 
of slavery, to inspire patience, hope, and charity, 
on all sides. The mighty subject calls for the 
exercise of all man’s wisdom and virtue, and these 
may not suffice without aid from a higher source. 

It is in the foregoing manner, my dear sir, that 
I have long been in the habit, in conversation, of 
expressing myself, all over our common country, 
on the question of negro slavery ; and I must say 
that I have found but very few persons to differ 
with me, however opposite their geographical 
positions. 

Such are the views or opinions which you seek. 
I cannot suppress or mutilate them, although now 
liable to be more generally known. Do with them 
what you please. I neither court nor shun pub- 
licity. I remain, very truly, yours, 

Winrie.p Scort. 
« I. P. Atkinson, E'sq., Danville, Va. 


Picture or THe Hunxers, as Drawn ny One 
or TuemseLves—The so-called Democratic Re- 
viem, in the course of a long and lugubrious article; 
thus depicts the despicable position of the “Union 
Democrats” which it represents : 


“We have borne too long the epithet of ‘ North- 
ern doughfaces’ The name has adhered to us 
because it has been given justly. Thereis no doubt 
that we deserve it. Not as applied—not because 
there is any truth in the charge that we have 
cringed to slaveholders ; not because we Have glo- 
ried in ‘human bondage’—but because we have not 
faced down these slanderers, and forced them, and 
all the world, to know how much we abhor their 
character and efforts! We have been bullied 
and spat upon at our own firesides by a ruffianly 
benevolence, till not only do these black-tongued 
parricides feel and treat us with contempt, and 
name us with jeering soubriquets, but we also 
begin to despise ourselves, and stand before them 
meek as sheep thieves in the pillory! The 
South, not suspecting our degradation, have come 
to doubt our word of honor; for though we pro- 
test very earnestly, and imploringly withal, that 
we are lovers of the Constitution, yet when the 
bold and ardent Southron sees that we do not 
lash these hounds back to their kennels, he ima- 
gines that we are all bitten with the same negotic 
rabies! * * * * * * * 

“ This ignoble cowardice of ours is one grand 
cause of Southern irritation. We show that we 
have lost the old enthusiastic love of country and 
of justice, when we are cowed and throttled by so 
small agang of miscreants. Indeed our position 
would be merely laughable, were the impending 
consequences less dangerous. We presenta pic- 
ture which is not only utterly contemptible, be- 
cause itis ludicrous. Like poor disheartened Sin- 
bad, our necksare straddled by this old man of the 
sea, and we go about under our vile burden with- 
out daring to complain: ever and anon furtively 
squinting a beseeching glance at our Southern 
friends, that they may do nothing to excite the old 
fellow’s vindictive intemperance! In truth we 
are but sorry representatives of revolutionary he- 
roes, and they would, if here, disown us. We 
have, in more senses than one, descended froma 
lofty stock, and it is a shame that the proud ances- 
tral blood is so soon and sadly disennobled. If 
this is to continue, it would be as well for us to 
do the little good yet remaining in our power, 
and immediately arrange with our executors, 
commit suicide, and have our remains used, as 
they use dead fish on the sandy corn fields of Cape 
Cod!” 

If this is intended as a caricature or a joke, we 
can only say, ‘‘there is many a true word spoken 
in jest.” * 


—_-—_.s-___ 


HUMBUGGING A CROWD. 

Nothing is easier than to get together a crowd, 
and there is seldom much difficulty in leading 
them by the nose when thus collected. Unpala- 
table as the truth may be, it is nevertheless true 
that the public do like to be humbugged. Every- 
body has heard of the man who gathered an anx- 
ious and excited crowd about him, merely by gaz- 
ing with intense interest at the steeple of a church. 
An excellent travestie of a “public demonstration” 
was got up ayear or two ago in New York. A 
few students of Columbia College, desirous of a 
little fun, determined to get up an extemporaneous 
meeting in the Park. Accordingly, half-a-dozen 
young men were seen to mount the steps of the 
city hall, and, on reaching the platform, one of 
them stepped out from the group, and, taking off 
his hat and extending his right arm, began to ges- 
ticulate in a furious manner. He had not 
sawed the air thus more than three minutes, be- 
fore a crowd of two hundred persons had gather- 
ed in front of him, and within ten minutes he had 
become the centre of two thousand upturned faces. 
Meantime he affected to be arranging his papers, 
and, when he was satisfied with the number of his 
audience, he addressed them, in a loud voice, and 
with the most emphatic actions, as follows : “ Gen- 
tlemen; we are approaching a crisis, a great 
crisis ; indeed I may say a very great, a very extra- 
ordinary, a very unexpected, a wholly indescriba- 
ble and utterly incomprehensible crisis. Gentle- 
men, we are on the eve of a revolution: but as! 
don’t think it will take place to-day, permit me to 
thank you for your long, silent, patient attention, 
and wishing you every prosperity, to withdraw.” 
The speech was followed by the most deafening 
yells and roars, and shouts of laughter, and “ the 
people” retired in good humor. 


Some of our “Silver Gray” friends appear to 
have taken a hint from this youth, and get up a 
crisis occasionally for the purpose of airing their 
patriotism to keep it from spoiling. * 


CAUTION TO DRUGGISTS AND THE PUBLIC. 


The unparalleled and astonishing efficacy of DR. WIS- 
TAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY in all the dis- 
eases for which it is recommended—curing many cases after 
the skill of the best physicians was unavailing—has effected 
a large and increasing demand for it. This fact has caused 
unprincipled counterfeiters and imitators to palm off spuri- 
ous mixtures, of similar name and appearance, for the genu- 
ine Balsam. 

Be not Decetvep sy Impostors. 

The public should be careful to get the genuine article, as 
the imitations and counterfeits, being got up by those who 
know nothing of medicine or of the diseases of the human 
system, are entirely unsafe and dangeaous. 

From the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer, Feb. 28, 1848. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
We have an utter abhorrence for all kinds of puffs, and 
especially such as are calculated to mislead the public as to 
the curative virtues of patent medicines. There are doutt- 
less many catchpenny nostrums, daily vend: d and hourly 
used, which are not only of no value, but absolutely delete- 
rious to the physical man. There are other balsams, ex- 
tracts, &c., not embraced, peradventure, in the pharmaceu- 
tic arrangements of the apothecary or regular physician, 
‘that are in certain cases of more value than all the prescrip- 
tions of Galen put together. WIS TAR’S BALSAM OF 
WILD CHERRY is admitted by the concurrent testimo- 
ny of those who have proved its virtues to be of the latter 
class. In colds and consumption, asthma and chroniccoughs, 
as well as in other kindred diseases, it has been used with 
almost universal success. In a climate so changeable as 
this, superindncing and aggravating the family of diseases 
above alluded to, this medicine has a value not to be esti- 
mated. 
iy None genuine unless signed L BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 
Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia ; 
now prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, only by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 
should be addressed, and for sale by his agents throughout 
the country. 
For sale also by— 

R. 8. PATTERSON, Washington, D.C. 

CANBY § CO., Baltimore. 

FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 

A. B. § D: SANDS, New York. 




















MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 
EMPERANCE HOUSE. JENKS § PARKS, No. 
229 Washington street, Boston. Cc. W. JENKS. 
March 20—lyg J. A. PARKS. 








AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


A new volume of the American Phrenologfal Journal 
commences July 1, 1851. Now is the time to subscribe. 
Devoted to Phrenology, Physiology, Magnetism, Physiogno- 
my, Mechanism, Edneation, Agriculture, the Natural Sci- 
ences, and General Intelligence—profnsely illustrated. It 
cannot fail to interest every class of readers. Every family, 
and especially all young men and women, should have 4 
copy. It is printed on the first of every month, at One Dol- 
lara year. All letters should be post paid, and directed to 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 


July 3—Im 131 Nassau street, New York. 





THE WATER CURE JOURNAL. 


A new volume of this journul of health commences in 
July, 1851. Subscribers should send in their names at once 
The Philosophy and Practice of Hydropathy, Physiology 
and Anatomy of the Human Body, Dietetics, Physical Edu- 
cation, the Chemistry of Life, and all other matters relating 
to Life, Health, and Happiness, will be given in this Jour- 
nal. We believe that man may prolong his life much beyond 
the number of years usually attained. We propose to show 
how. Published monthly, at One Dollar a year, in advance, 
Please address all letters, post paid, to 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 

131 Nassau street, New York. 





July 3—1m 








Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C.,, 
ATZE® DS to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
Pay, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of Ac- 
counts before the several Departments of the Government. 
, eeferences. — Hon. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot, 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. Ellis Lewis, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armor, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National Era; and the 
accounting officers generally. June 5—6m 


CHILD'S PREMIUM SAW-MILL, 
To Plank Road Contractors and Lumbermen gen- 
erally. 

Ta subscriber having obtained a patent for improve- 

ments in circular saw mills, by which all sizes and 
lengths of logs can be cut with equal facility, with great sa- 
ving of power, timber,and expense, has made arrangements 
by which he can hereafter supply mills with superior saws, 
to order. Rights to manufacture in several of the Northern 
and Eastern States for sale, and models supplied. 

: O. CHILD. 
Granville, Putnam Co., Ill , July 2, 1851—July 17—eo 
PHYSOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Corner of Western Row and Fifth street, Cincinnati, O. 


TT Fall and Winter Session of this old Institution will 
commence on the first Monday in November, 1851, and 
continue sixteen weeks; six Lectures per day. 
FACULTY. 

: J. A. Powers, M. D., Professor of Medical and Operative 
Surgery. 

H. F. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice 
of Medicine. 

E. M. Parritt, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence. 
_ Joseph B own, M. D., Professor of Botany, Materia Med- 
ica, and Pharmacy. 
: E. H. Stockwell, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Phys- 
iology. . 

R. C. Carter, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases 
of Women and Children. 

E. H Stockwell, M. D., Demonstrator. 

Joseph Brown, M. D., Dean of the Medical Faculty. 

Tickets to the full course, $60; matriculation, $5; grad- 
uation fee, $20. 

Cincinnati, July 10, 1851 








July 17—6t 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 


ONTENTS OF No. 375 — Price, twelveand a half 
cents. 
1. Hartley Coleridge as Man, Poet, Essayist.— Fraser’s 
‘aguzine. 
2. Episodes of Insect Life.—Jb. 
3. Recollections of Neander.—Schaff’s Kerchenfreund. 
4. Emoluments of the Bar and Jndicial Salaries; Diplo- 
matic and Consular Expenditure —Spectutor. 
5. Manrice Tiernay, chapters 35—37.—Dublin University 
Magazine. of 
6. Are the English a Musical People?—Fraser’s Maga- 
zine. ; 
7. The Mystery of Louis Philippe’s Birth.— Eliza Cook’s 
Journal. 
POETRY. 
Two Sonnets, Lines composed in a Concert Room. 


SHORT ARTICLES. 
_ Wyld’s Model of the Earth. Lord Erskine’s Love for An- 
imals. Asparagus. Swallow Barn. English Settlers in the 
West of Ireland. The First Print. Curions Epitaph. The 
Serpent Symbol. The Floating Gardens of Mexico. Peril- 
ous Adventure. Discovery in Egypt. Chinese in Califor- 
nia. Jewish Perseverance. 


Ocy~ A New Volume has just commenced. 





WasHinoron , December 27,1845. 

Ofallthe Periodica! Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the mostuseful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English langaage; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension,includes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmostexpansionof the presentage. 


J.Q. ADAMS, 
Publishedweekly ,at six dollare ayear, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfieldstreets Boston. 
Oo For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 


four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton. 








FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYL- 
VANITIA, 
HE regnlar course of Lectures in this Institution will 
commence on Monday, September Ist, 1851, and oon- 
tinue four mouths. 
FACULTY. 


N. R. Moseley, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology. 

Abraham Livezey, M. D., Professor of Practice of Medi- 
cine. 

James S. Longshore, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. 

C. W. Gleason, M. D., Professor of Institutes of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 

M W. Dickerson, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica. 

David J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry. 

Hannah E. Longshore, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Os Degrees will be conferred and diplomas granted to 
the successful candidates as soon as practicable after the 
close of the course of Lectures. 


FEES, 


To each Professor - e ° - ‘ - $10 
Matriculation fee (paid once only) - : - 5 
Graduation fee - - a : - 


For further information, apply personally or by letter, 
post paid, to N. R. MOSELEY, M. D., Dean of the Fac- 
ulty, No. 229 Arch street, Philadelphia. June 12—3m 


Joseph C. Butler. Peter L. Brown. Henry WT Stout. 
JOSEPH C, BUTLER & CU., 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, COMMISSION 
AND FORWARDING MERCHANTS, 
Corner of Main aud Columbia Streets, 

July 3—3m CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


COMP ENDIUM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
Eighth Thousand. 


C & J BIDDLE, No 6 South Fifth street. Philadel- 
¢ phia, publish a Compendium of English Literature, 
chronologically arranged, from the fourteenth to the close of 
the eighteenih century. By ProsessorC D. Cleveland. 

The boo is now in use in many of the colleges, academies: 
and public normal, high, and grammar schools of our coun- 
try, and extensively in private seminaries of the highes 
standing. In Englaud, too, it has been republished, and has 
met with the warmest commendation ot the Literary Ga- 
zette, Athenwum, and other literary periodicals. 


From the London Herald of Peace, April, 1851. 

“ This is the very best book of its kind we have ever seen 
It is something very different from the ordinary ‘ Speakers 
and ‘ Elegant Extracta’ employed in schools. It is, in fact 
a condensed and continuous history of English literature, 
illustrated by specimens from the most eminent writers that 
have adorned our literary annals,and accompaniedby a brief 
biographical sketch of each. The selection is made with 
great taste,and with such scrupulous regard to propriety, 
that no pareut need hesitate to place the book in the hands 
of his child. We predict for this volume great popularity.’ 

IN PRESS. 

E. C. & J. B. have in press, and sage er on or abont 
July Ist, English Literature of the Nineteenth Ceatury. 
By Professor C, D. Cleveland. Being a Sequel to the Com- 
pendium of English Literature. June 12—3¢ 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN AGENCY, 
City of Washington, 
NDER thedirection of AARON HAIGHT PALMER 
of New York.and WORTHINGTON GARRETT- 
SON SNETHEN of New Orleans, Attorneys and Coun- 
sellors of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
This establishment is formed for the following objects : 
1. For practicing law in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and conducting professional business before Con- 











88. 

2. For the prosecution and recovery of all claims, in law 
or equity, against the United States before Congress or the 
Executive Departments, or against foreign Governments be- 
fore Boards of Commissioners. 

3. For the settlement of accounts with the State, Treasn- 
ty, War, Navy, Post Office, and Interior Departments, and 
obtaining the remission of fines, penalties, and forfeitures, 
for alleged violations of the revenue, post office, or other 
laws. 

4. For seouring letters patent for inventions from the 
United States or from foreign Governments, and procuring 
land warrants and pensions under the various pension laws 
of the United States. 
5 For collections generally, embracing debts, legacies, 
and inheritances, in the United States and foreign countries. 
6 For the purchase and sale of lands in any of the States 
or Territories of the Union, and loaning moneys on mort- 
gage of real estate lying therein. 
7. For investment of fands in United States and State 
stocks and loans, collection of the dividends thereon, and, 
generally, for the transaction of all business pertaining toa 
law, loan, and banking agency. 
All communications addressed, post paid, to Messrs Pal- 
mer & Snethen, American and Foreign Agency, city of 
Washington, will receive prompt and faithful attention. 

PALMER & SNETHEN, 
June 19—ly Office No. 5 Carroll Place, Capitel Hil). 








Monthly—32 pages, $1 per annum, in advance. 
Bi-monthly and Monthly — ($2 per awnum, in advance.) 
Siz Nos. of 32 pages euch, and six of % each, making 768. 
OL. Ill commences July, 1851.’ This unique original 
journal treats of all subjecta relating to man— presents 
new and well.demonstrated systems of Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, and Physiognomy—and a from a new point of 
view the great wonders of the age. be knowledge of man 
and the elevation of the race are itsaims. Specimen num- 
bers sent gratnitously. Addre‘s the editor, Dr. JOSEPH 
R. BUCHANAN, Cincinnati. 
Vol. I, containing nine plates (one exhibiting the new sye- 
tem of Phrenology) and 624 pages, will be sent by mail for 
two dollars. June 12—lyi 


SALT BATHING—PINEY POINT PAVILION. 
epee beantiful establishment, recently enlarged and im- 
proved, is now open for the reception of visiters. The 
great benefits resulting from sea bathing and the sea breeze 
are becoming more known and appreciated. No place can be 
more healthy or possess a finer climate than this does; 
through the entire summer and fall months fever and ague 
and bilious fever are entirely unknown. The drinking wa- 
ter is from one of the purest springs in the country. A fine 
band of music has been engaged for the season. The hotel 
is complete in all its ann, gore ; active and efficient as- 








sistants have been procnred, and no exertions will be spared 
to mame it in all respects the most agreeable and pl 
rrhe ‘acumen: tron Nortolk, Richmond, Washington, and _ 
Baltimore, land passengers daily. tia 
cs : 00 
Boardperweek - - * *° 2 3999 
Board per month - 


June 12—8t JAS. H. BIRCH, Proprietor, 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 
FROM OUR CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Retirement of Mr. Baldwin from the Canadian Min- 
istry—Debate on the Clergy Reserves—Bill to incor- 
porate the Lake Superior and Pacific Railroad 
Company—Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Dele- 
gation—Public Dinner to Mr, Howe. 

Toronto, July 4, 1851. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

An event has occurred here, during the past 
week, which is of considerable importance. I al- 
lude to the resignation of Mr. Baldwin, the At- 
torney General for Upper Canada, and one of the 
leading members of the Government, owing to the 
decision of the House on Thursday night last, 
consequent upon a motion of Mr. McKenzie, who 
submitted a resolution having for its object the 
abolishing of the Court of Chancery, which, al- 
though it was not carried, was only defeated by 
a majority of 34 to 30; all the members of the 
Upper Province voting in favor of the measure, 
with the exception of six, who were either mem- 
bers of the Government, or its supporters; and 
which was negatived by means of the French Ca- 
nadians of Lower Canada, twenty-four in num- 
ber, who, as usual, voted together. 

The Court of Chancery was only established 
in Upper Canada in 1836, and does not exist in 
the Lower Province. It was purely an Upper 
Canada question, therefore, and should have been 
so treated by the others. 

It seems this Court was grossly mismanaged ; 
and about two years since was reorganized, Mr. 
Baldwin introducing the bill for that purpose. 
But instead of having a Chancellor to preside 
over the Court alone, two Vice Chancellors were 
added, and no improvement, it appears, subse- 
quently took place, sufficient to allay the public 
discontent, which previously prevailed ; and as 
an election is approaching, a large majority of the 
Upper Canada members voted in accordance with 
popular feeling. 

Mr. Baldwin, finding that he had lost the confi- 
dence of the constituency which he more imme- 
diately represented, and considering that the 
Court as reconstructed had not had sufficient time 
allowed to give it a fair trial, tendered his resig- 
nation to the Governor General on Friday, which 
on Saturday was accepted. 

At first the other members of the Government 
thought they could not consistently remain; but 
feeling that the breaking up of the Ministry at 
the present juncture would throw the public af- 
fairs of the Province into the utmost confusion, 
decided upon remaining in office until the close 
of the session, at all events; when it is under- 
stood Mr. Lafontaine, the other Attorney Gene- 
ral, will retire from public life and its turmoil. 

The effect of Mr. Baldwin’s retirement, how- 
ever, will be to bring the session to a permanent 
close, after two or three weeks; by which time 
various important public measures that are on 
the tapis will be disposed of. 

Last night, the question of the Clergy Re- 
serves came up for discussion, on a motion of the 
Commissioner of Crown Lands for an address of 
thanks to the Queen for the favorable reply to 
that of last session, praying that these Reserves 
may be placed at the disposal of the Legislature 
of the Province, with a view to their being de- 
voted to educational or secular purposes. 

I do not recollect having particularly adverted 
to this subject in any of my former letters; and 
that the question shall be rightly understood, it 
may be as well here to mention, that in 1791, 
during the reign of George III, one-seventh of 
the land of Upper Canada was set apart by act 
of Parliament for the support of the Protestant 
clergy; and such portion as had been surveyed 
was claimed by those of the Church of England. 
Eventually, the Church of Scotland laid claim to 
its proportion under the Act of Union, which se- 
cures to both equal rights in the Colonies. And 
at length the twelve judges of England, to whom 
the subject was referred, decided that the Re- 
serves ought to be divided among the different 
religious denominations in the Province. 

The Free Church and Congregationalists, who 
are opposed to all church endowments, objected 
to this application of the public lands, and con- 
tinued to excite discontent in the public mind, 
until the question became a fruitful source of 
agitation just previous to every election. 

When Lord Sydenham governed the Province 
after the rebellion, he was desirous of having it 
settled ; and the Legislature of Upper Canada, 
being unable to agree upon a plan, appealed to 
the Imperial Parliament, which passed an act, 
which was intended to set the question forever at 
rest, giving to the two national churches one-half 
of the revenue of the Reserves—the remaining 
half to be divided among the other religious de- 
nominations, according to the number of their 
members, respectively; and thus matters stood 
until last session, when the Commissioner of 
Crown Lande carried the address alluded to, pre- 
paratory to the approaching election. 

If these Reserves are to be diverted from their 
original purpose, there exists no reason why the 
immense endowments of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Lower Canada, derived from the 
French monarchs previous to the conquest, should 
not share the same fate. This the Franco-Cana- 
dians are not slow to perceive; and although they 
have voted for the Reserves being placed at the 
disposal of the Legislature, yet it is very evident 
that when the question comes up there, they will 
oppose any alienation of this fund from its origi- 
nal object. 

Notwithstanding the opposition last evening, 
the address was carried by a majority of 45 to 16. 

A bill has been introduced into the Legisla- 
ture, to incorporate a company for the construc- 
tion of a railroad from Lake Superior to the Paci- 
fic ocean; and from the encouragement which 
Mr. Whitney has met with on the part of capi- 
talists in England, I should not be surprised if it 
were the germ of a future undertaking. The 
capital in the first instance is to be $4,000,000, 
divided into $100 shares, the company having 
power to extend the capital as may be required. 

The preamble states that the “construction of 
such road would not only open out for immigra- 
tion and population an extensive and fertile tract 
of country at present a wiiderness, making avail- 
able and bringing into market lands at present 
too remote from civilization, but it would also 
open out a new channel for the commerce of Eu- 
rope and Asia, thereby creating new influences 
and interests throughout the British possessions.” 

The plan proposed by the bill is similar to that 
of Mr.Whitney, the Crown granting thirty miles 
in width on each side of the line of road; or 
where it shall be found necessary to carry it along 
the boundary line between the British posses- 
sions and the United States, then in such case, 
sixty miles in depth from such boundary. 

It farther provides that the company shall first 
fix upon and locate the route, for a distance of 
ten miles, and shall commence the work by mak- 
ing preparations for settlers, workmen, and ma- 
chinery, and arrangements for carrying on the 
work. And when such portion is completed, they 
are to receive patents for the first five miles by 
thirty or sixty in depth, as the case may be; and 
so on with other ten miles in succession. 

When the work shall have been completed, the 
Provincial Legislature are to have power to regu- 
late the tolls and charges for freight and passen- 
gers, so that the Company shall not receive over 
twelve and a half per cent. of net profits upon 
the road. The bill further provides that the 
Company shall annually submit to the Legisla- 
ture, under oath, a detailed statement of the 
moneys expended and the lands disposed of, with 
a statement of the progress of the work. 

Whether the Provincial Legislature have the 
ability to grant such powers, and can establish a 
line that must necessarily pass through the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s territory, 1 think may be 
doubted. Still, as I before remarked, the propo- 
sition to form such a company may be considered 
as the incipient of a magnificent scheme for 
uniting the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. 

I have some doubt, also, whether a line which 
will have ‘one of its termini at Lake Superior, 
will be ultimately adopted. The attention of the 
British Government has recently been drawn to 
the establishing a railroad line from Halifax to 
Quebec, which has offered to guaranty a loan of 
.$35,000,000 to effect that object. It strikes me 
that the line would extend from Quebec by the 
most practicable and direct route to the Pacific, 
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aborigines of the country by the powerful pro- 
tection of the Hudson Bay Company. 

The delegation from the Lower Provinces, on 
the subject of the Halifax and Quebec railway, 
have left Toronto on their return, and I under- 
stand are very well satisfied with the result of 
their negotiations relative to the subject. On 
Saturday evening a public dinucr was given to 
Mr. Howe, who, it will be recollected, was com- 
missioned by the Government of Nova Scotia to 

roceed to England, and who succeeded in obtain- 
ng the guaranty of the British Government to 
the extent already stated, at a rate of interest not 
exceeding three and a half per cent. 

The Governor General was present, and a 
party of upwards of two hundred assembled on 
the occasion at the St. Lawrence Hall, among 
whom were several gentlemen who were invited 
from the State of New York. The speech of Mr. 
Howe, although it did not enter into details, was 
very much to the purpose; but he made a mistake 
at the commencement, by complimenting the Gov- 
ernor General, against whom there is a strong 
foeling here, owing to his having given his assent 
to the Rebellion Losses bill, which led to the riot- 
ous proceedings and destruction of the Parliament 
House at Montreal; and the remainder of hie 
address did not receive that attention which it 
merited. The result is, that neither party seem 
to be pleased with the turn affairs took. 

The Governor General to-day, attended by the 
Speakers and members of the Legislative Council 
and House of Assembly, the Executive Council, 
and the Corporation and citizens of Toronto, laid 
the chief corner-stone of the new Normal and 
Model Schools for Upper Canada, about to be 
erected in this city. He was received by the Coun- 
cil for Public Instruction, the band of the 71st 
Highlanders, playing the national anthem, when 
an address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Ryerson, 
Chief Superintendent of Schools in this Prov- 
ince; to which his Excellency replied in his usual 
happy strain. 

A silver trowel was afterwards presented by 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Toronto, on be- 
half of the Council of Public Instruction, and 
subsequently a square and mallet, with which he 
laid and adjusted the corner stone, the band play- 
ing the national anthem. 

The subject of the Lunatic Asylum has come 
up in the House of Assembly, on a motion for re- 
turns relative to that institution, where fifteen 
deaths have occurred during the last three 
months—the result, it is thought by some, of the 
discharge of a number of the attendants, and the 
substitution of others unacquainted with the deli- 
cate and considerate duties which attendance on 
the insane requires. I mentioned in a former 
letter the unfavorable impression made upon my 
mind, during a visit I made a few weeks since, 
and I am more than ever satisfied that its affairs 
are not managed in a manner that is satisfactory 
to the public mind. It strikes me, however, when 
the returns which have been applied for shall 
have been received, that a thorough investigation 
will take place on the part of the Legislature. 

The members of the Government in the House 
were not disposed, in the first instance, to produce 
the information sought for, but ultimately yield- 
ed. They defeated a motion for an inquiry last 
session, founded on the petition of Dr. Rees, one 
of the former medical superintendents ; and there 
is a notice of a motion by Sir Allan McNab, that 
the entry on the journals on that occasion be 
read, which will doubtless lead to further action 
on the subject. 

I intended to have sent an account of the im- 
mense river Saguenay, below Quebec, and a de- 
scription of the scenery and other objects of in- 
terest in that direction; which I am convinced 
will be interesting to the Ameriean tourist; but 
space does not remain to do the subject justice, 
and consequently I must defer doing so till my 
next. SENeEX. 





MECHANISM. — NO. 7, 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 

Two right-angled isosceles triangles, by one 
combination form a square ; by another, a rhom- 
boid; by a third, another triangle of same shape, 
though double the size. Each of these can be 
again combined in forms numberless and nameless. 
Such an endless variety of combinations, all traced 
back to the same simple elementary figure, must 
render that figure important to be understood 
most familiarly, at least by mechanics and house- 
keepers. For the cultivation of taste in all young 
minds, it is probably equal to any other one thing. 

Several modes can be used to show the various 
combinations of this one simple element of mechan- 
ism. The most direct, perhaps, is to draw a 
square upon a slate, say two-inch sides. That done, 
draw a diagonal line—dia, the Greek of through, 
and gonia, corner—from corner to corner. That 
done,drawanother. Then bisect the square from 
side to side by two lines, each passing through 
the point of intersection of the diagonal lines at 
the centre of the figure. These four lines will di- 
vide the square into eight right-angled isosceles 
triangles, all precisely equal and alike ; also into 
four squares, each an inch, or one quarter of the 
square first drawn. Each of these squares, again 
divided diagonally, will form double the number of 
triangles, still retaining the same shape. A simi- 
lar diagonal division can be carried to any extent, 
each division of course increasing the number of 
squares, rhomboids, and triangles. Such a slate 
exercise may be given to a whole school at any 
moment, much to the entertainment of the pupils. 
They almost immediately give a precision of eye 
and hand truly surprising ; aiding most essentially 
every species of drawing, especially maps, wri- 
ting, and, directly or indirectly, nearly all the 
subjects of school instruction. The great pleasure 
it affords, the precision of hand and eye it culti- 
vates, the intimate acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of mechanism it gives, and the general 
habits of attention it promotes, with the entire 
ease with which it can at any moment be given to 
a whole school, recommend this mechanical exer- 
cise for young hands as worthy of the special 
attention both of teachers and parents. 

The scale and dividers may also be brought 
into use for more advanced exercises in the divi- 
sions and combinations of this same figure—the 
right-angled isosceles triangle. Connected with 
these instruments, the pen may be used most 
advantageously, aiming especially at fine, smooth, 
perfectly exact lines; no blotting, no overrunning, 
no variations from thesame points of intersection ; 
nothing but a piece of work showing the hand of 
an artist. 

In addition to the scale and dividers, followed 
by the pen, the brush and paints may be used for 
the same illustrations in diffrent forms. Another 
mode especially fitted for young hands is by the 
use of paper of two colors at least, in strong con- 
trast ; say dark blue and bright yellow. This cut 
by scissors into exact right-angled isosceles trian- 
gles, aided by paste, can be so combined by six- 
year-old hands as to show great beauty, at least 
in view of the makers, also securing the admira- 
tion of their friends. These exercises, thus varied 
as lessons in mechanism, have in them so much 
attraction for young minds as to draw them with 
entire certainty from almost any other amuse- 
ment which may be offered them. 

Experiments.—F or several years past, “ Scholars’ 
Fairs,” or exhibitions of the artistical skill of the 
pupils, have been held by the New York schools 
semi-annually. In very many cases pupils thus 
exhibiting their work have been sought for to fill 
places providing for them profitable, useful, and 
respectable situations. By similar work, a lad in 
beteseeg > now occupies a place as a draughts- 
man in the coast survey office. Several other boys 
are making rapid progress in a course certain to 
lead them to places which it will be difficult to fill 
by others. , 





No.8. 

In mathematics, an empty cask and a stick of tim- 
ber are both solids ; also, a tumbler of water and a 
bar of iron, an emp'y room and a block of granite, 
@ cave and a mountain, a perfect vacuum and a 
mass of platina. The terms air, gas, vapor, liquid, 
and vacuum, have no place in pure mathematics ; 
they belongto chemistry. Any figure with length, 
breadth, and thickness, is a mathematical solid. 
Five such figures are called “regular solids.” 
Three of these are enclosed in equilateral trian- 
gles. Their respective numbers of sides are four, 
eight, and twenty; and they are hence called te- 
trahedron, octahedron, and icosahedron. One of 
the five is enclosed in six squares, and is hence 
called a hexahedron, or, more commonly, a cube. 
The remaining one of the five is enclosed in 
twelve pentagons, or five-sided surfaces, and called 
a dodecahedron. Of each of the “five regular 
solids,” the sides, corners and edges, are all 
alike. No matter which side, corner, or edge, is 
presented to the eye, the appearance is the same. 
This is true, and can be true, no of other plain 
figure bat one of the regular solids—a fact of 
great importance in the subject of mechanism. 


Not long since, a chemist paid a carpenter 
nine dollars for a set of regular solids, made of 
some common wood, say two or three inches in 
digmeter. Thousands have been made by chil- 
dren as their richest amusement, far superior 
in many respects, and much more instructive, 
from being made by the pupil’s own hands. 
Being made of pasteboard, the outepread surface 
is seen, showing the mode of combining as well as 
the solid in its regular form. ; 

Not long since, a box containing the cube, 
modified by several and combinations, 
was procured from France, at the cost of six 
dollars. Last winter,a girl seven yearsold, the 
daughter of a member of Congress, made, prin- 
cipally under the instraction of another girl of 
ten years old, a set of illustrations far more 
complete in effecting their object than those 
eg from France, though in workmanship 

of course. To 





struction, and instructive amusement. With 
the cube, under several divisions and combina- 
tions, the other regular solids, variously modi- 
fied, were also formed by the same young pupil, 
and by her juvenile teacher. 

By these practical lessons the facts, that in an 
inch cube are eight half-inch cubes; that in a 
two-inch cube are eight inch cubes; and that 
in a four-inch cube sre sixty-four inch cubes, 
and the whole principle of the ratio of increase 
in all solids, become as familiar both to teacher 
and pupil as that lead is heavy and cork light, 
or any other physical truth learned by repeated 
experiments. The doctrine of the cube, thus 
familiarly, because practically and agreeably 
learned, is of very great importance, as being at 
the foundation of thousands of daily business 
operations, with that importance greatly in- 
creased from the constant and gross blunders in 
business arising from the general ignorance of 
this fundamental principle of cubic measure, 
even among our most intelligent business men. 
The five regular solids are at the foundation of 
the beautiful, wonderful, and inctrenivamanes 
of crystallography, as they are of natu nd 
artificial mechanism generally, as exhibited in 
the works of God and man. One or two hundred 
dollars are frequentiy paid for models of crystals 
imported from France. 

Experiment——The clerk of a steamboat once 
charged freight for a pile of rope for passing cars 
on an inclined plane, according to his measure- 
ment, one-fourth of the price intended ; not having 
learned the difference between an eight-foot cube 
and eight cubic feet, or other mysteries of the 
cube ; also locked up from thousands to whom it 
would be well if they were spread out in broad 
daylight. ° 
We think it due to the estimable author of 
these essays to place in our columns the annexed 
testimony to their value from the Hon. Senator 
Shields, of Illinois, for which purpose we solicited 
a copy of the letter : 


BELLEVILLE, June 11, 1851. 
Dear Sir: I have just received the first number 
of your essays on “‘ Mechanism.” It will give me 
great pleasure to contribute to its circulation in 
this State. I hope to see your essays on “ Geology” 
and “ Mechanism” in every common school in 
this State, for the purpose of primary instruction. 
It would be impossible to find a greater quantity 
of useful information in a smaller compass. 
Yours, respectfully, 
James SuHIEvps. 
Josiah Holbrook, Esq., Washington. 








for the National Era, 


SUBMISSION TO UNJUST LAWS. 


Mr. Eprror: In the last number of the Era, 
Brother J. Scott comments upon this subject at 
some length. Hoping to obtain light upon the 
question—“ How far ought we to submit to un- 
just laws ?”—I perused his article with some care. 
But finding that his whole answer is summed up 
thus, “Just as far as we can with a safe con- 
science,” I am obliged to despair of finding the 
light I sought for in his communication. It is 
true, I think, that a conscience properly enlight- 
ened and purified may act as a thermometer, to 
denote the moral character of the conduct of him 
who possesses this precious jewel, at the same time 
my charity does not admit it as true, that all pos- 
sess this inyaluable directory. 

If conscience is the criterion in all cases, it. ap- 
pears to me necessary to present some standard 
by which the genuine article may be determined, 
for in these days of counterfeits a spurious con- 
science may obtain currency. If I tell my neigh- 
bor that my conscience forbids my obedience to 
an unjust law, he replies, that the requirement 
being a law, his conscience compels his obedience. 

Hence it would seem that the conscience which 
we may have, if indeed it is admitted that all have 
any conscience, may be so diversified in character 
as to be wholly unsafe as a grand controlling gen- 
eral principle. 

It would not be my intention to answer this 
question, if I thought myself capable. But if the 
great principle of Right, which is eternal and 
unchangeable, and of which the moral law of 
God is a transcript, is to be the foundation of hu- 
man laws, then laws which contravene plainly 
the letter and the spirit of the moral law cannot 
be binding. But all laws which do not plainly 
conflict with this great principle, which all may 
easily understand, and which is embraced in the 
foundation charter of every professed Christian 
nation, are to be conscientiously obeyed. The 
interest of the individual should yield to that of 
the many. To secure the greatest good of the 
greatest number should be the policy of every 
Government; while it is the duty of every indi- 
vidual to yield obedience to all the powers of 
Government, as supreme, under God, for goud. 
The same lesson which teaches us to be subject to 
the “powers that be, as ordained of God,” con- 
tains this also: “‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’ I know of no difference between 
prohibitory and commandatory requirements, 
either human or divine, as relates to obligation. 

E. F. Gay. 

Howell, Michigan, June 17, 1851. 


A WORD OF COMMENDATION. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 


Sir: “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” increases in inter- 
est and pathos with each successive numbe:. 
None of thy numerous contributors, rich and 
varied as they have been, have so deeply interest- 
ed thy female readers of this vicinity as this story 
of Mrs. Stowe has thus far done, and promises 
to do. 

The noble characte: of Mrs. Shelby, her just 
and comprehensive views of slavery, and its ne- 
cessary consequences ; the case of Eliza and her 
boy, with its touching incidents—indeed, the 
whole history of slavery as it is universally 
known, and most strikingly developed in this 
story, is peculiarly calculated to enlist the moral 
and religious sympathies, and call to action the 
latent energies of the female heart. 

And wishing to extend ‘he salutary influence 
which I think these numbers and the general mat- 
ter of the Eva will inculcate, I enclose a small 
“voluntary,” covering three. months’ subscription 
to the names annexed. 

I know nothing of the “ politics” of the ladies, 
or of their sentiments upon slavery; but I know 
or learn they have a woman’s heart, highly culti- 
vated, and alive to every appeal of human want or 
woe, and exert an influence corresponding to the 
commanding position they occupy in sgpiety. 

* * * 


New York, July 1, 1851. 








Puncu ror June 14th contains a couple of 
admirable illustrations. They are both imaginary 
scenes in the “ Crystal Palace.” 
represents a group of fine-looking workmen—the 
leader a vigorous specimen of manhood—just 
meeting a gentleman—their “ millionaire” em- 
ployer, perhaps—with his ladies. Between the 
parties are four little children—two belonging to 
the operative and two to the capitalist, exchang- 
ing, as children will,their frank tokens of recipro- 
cal sympathy and love. “Punch” looks approv- 
ingly down from the gallery, his comical features 
expressive of the utmost benignity. The piece 
is styled, “Tue Pounp anp THE Suiwine.” 
“Whoever thought of meeting you here 2” The second 
engraving gives us four visitors, three men and a 
woman, of the humble class, gazing with admira- 
tion up to an immense block of coal. The motto is, 
“ Tue Brack Dramonp, Tur Reat Mountain or 
Lieut.” Such pictorial teachers need no com- 
ment. In his fun, “ Punch” is almost always thor- 
oughly on the side of humanity ; snd when, in his 
satirical vein, he presents a sad parody on the 
“Greek Slave,” in the shape of a colored female 
manacled, and labels it “the Virginia Slave,” a 
truth as pictured to be pondered with shame, and 
not to be turned from with resentment. 

Christian Register. 

Seven Frorenrines Punisuep ror READING THE 
Bisiz.—A letter from Florence of the 18th, in 
the Risorgiment, of Turin, gives some particulars 
about the arrest of Count Guicciardini and six 
of his friends, which was mentioned a few days 
ago. It appears that, on the arrival of the police, 
they were sitting round a table, reading a chapter 
of the Gospel according to St. John. They were 
taken to prison, and examined by a magistrate on 
a charge of having attempted to overthrow the 
religion of the State; but the results of this ex- 
amination being entirely in their favor, the public 
prosecutor declared there were not sufficient 
grounds for continuing the proceedings. The 
correspondent adds, that the police, in virtue of 
the discretionary power with which it is invested, 
has condemned Count Guicciardini and his 
associates to six months’ exile in the province of 
Volterra. 





A Harv Hir—A clergyman of the “ higher 
law” stamp, says the Chicago Tribune, was recent- 
ly preaching in one of the villages in New York; 
and as his brother divines had recently expressed 
their opinions on the Fugitive Slave Law, he 
took that occasion to break out with his opinion, 
and he thus shivers the Silver Gray party: 

” Brethren, this is not the first Fugitive Law 
that has passed; eighteen centuries since it was 
enacted, ‘ that if any man knew where Jesus was, 
he should make it known unto them’ Then, as 
now, there were Doctors of Divinity who preached 
up the duty of obebience to that wicked law ; but 
there was found in the whole land of Judea ony ONE 
Silver Gray.” 
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From the Friend of Youth. 
UNCLE JERRY'S DREAM ABOUT THE 
BROWNIES. 


I had just settled myself in my easy-chair, 
to take my usual nap after dinner, when the 
door was suddenly opened, and my little son 
and daughter entered, all ready for school. 

** Papa,” said little Tom, ‘‘ won’t you please 
to give me a cent to buy a slate pencil? ” 

** Another slate pencil! Why, Tom, you’ll 
ruin me. How many have you had this week ?” 

** Only two, sir, and this is Thursday. My 
last I kept two days, and I should have had it 
yet, only yesterday I just laid it down a minute 
while I went out in recess time, and when I 
came in I couldn’t find it anywhere. Susy 
staid after school and helped me look for it; 
but I think somebody must have taken it; 
and this morning I had to borrow a pencil 
and do my sum in recess. I didn’t get any 
time to play at all.” 

“Good for you, you careless rogue. If I 
was your teacher, I’d make you lose your re- 
cess every time you lost your pencil.” 

“Then I’m glad you are not my teacher,” 
said he, with a f look, as he pocketed the cent, 
and slipped fairly out of my reach. “ Papa, 
you wouldn’t really, would you?” said little 
Susan, who always took everything in earnest. 

** Well, I don’t know, pet,”’ said I. “I guess 
I shouldn’t be a very cruel teacher.’ 

Susan seemed satisfied, and followed her 
brother; and I, wondering what in the world 
became of slate pencils, pins, and needles, 
very soon found myself in the land of dreams. 
I seemed to be wandering about in a thick 
forest of pine trees; the sky was covered with 
clouds, the wind sung mournfully among the 
branches, and not a path or the slightest trace 
of human footsteps could be seen. 

Suddenly I came to an open place, and there 
in the space of twelve feet square stood a whole 
village. Each little house was about two or three 
inches square, built in the form of a log cabin 
of slate pencils, the spaces between the pencils 
being filled with pieces of paper, one of which 
(having by some accident got loose) looked 
wonderfully like one of the missing leaves from 
Tom’s spelling-book. The chimneys were 
little thimbles with the ends knocked out; the 
fences were all closely built with needles and 
pins, and over every little gateway, towering 
above the top of the house, stood, stretched 
wide open, a pair of scissors. I stood for some 
time in silent astonishment ; what in the world, 
thought I, is the meaning of all this? Why, 
there are wife’s scissors that I borrowed the 
other day to cut my hair with, and there is 
Susy’s little forget-me-not thimble, that she 
was so proud of, and there is—I was interrupt- 
ed in my observations by a low, disagreeable, 
croaking sound, which seemed to proceed from 
behind a large pine tree near which I stood ; 
and looking carefully round, I saw two such 
hateful, spiteful-looking creatures that I thought 
their faces must ache, they were so very ugly. 
They were about an inch in height, and had 
each of them a little bag about twice as large as 
themselves, which appeared to be quite full of 
ene thing and another, and yet they seemed to 
lift them about with perfect ease. They held 
in their hands a girdle which made them invis- 
ible whenever they wore it; (I wondered that 
they didn’t wear it all the time.) 


** Well, Wormwood,” said the ugliest of the 
two, “‘ what have you been about since I saw 
you last? Have you had much fun ?” 


«© Why, Nightshade, I can’t say that I have 
had a very jolly time; you see, 1’m not much 
used to the ways of the world yet; I’ve only 
been here two weeks, and then those floating 
islanders, they do bother a fellow terribly, with 
their balsam, and their pencils, and all their 
hypocritical nonsense about being kind, and 
good, and honest, and true, and all that stuff 
that they are forever whispering to one child 
oranother. I wish Rosa, and Lillian, and Viola, 
and the whole set of them—island and all— 
were at the bottom of the Red Sea—then one 
might have a chance to do something. The 
other day, I found a little fellow looking wist- 
fully at a basket of ripe apples, which stood at 
the door of astore. Take one, said I; take it 
quick; the man is busy, and won’t see you. 
Pshaw, don’t be so particular ; its only an ap- 
ple. He reached forward, and had one in his 
hand, when, as ill luck would have it, Rosa, 
the fairy, came flying along, and just sung in 
his ear 2 part of a tune which his mother had 
taught him, and he dropped the apple as quick 
as he would ared-hot coal, and away he ran. 
I tell you, Nigatshade, it’s hard work to make 
a boy steal when he is thinking of his mother. 
Well, [ didn’t like to be cheated so, and I fol- 
lowed him home, and spent several days in the 
family ; but it was in fact time wasted ; for, al- 
though there were seven children, the mother 
was so watchful, and the children so particular 
about saying their prayers, and studying their 
60 ible lessons, and singing their hymns, that I 
could get no power over them at all. One day 
[ found the youngest child alone, and I thought 
I would make him swear. Well, I whispered 
some words ia his ear, very softly, but so dis- 
tinetly that he didn’t know them from his own 
thoughts. Now, said I, say them ; it will make 
you feel likea man, and it is just as bad to 
think wicked words as to say them, and you 
know you have thought them already.” 

«* And did he say them ?”’ asked Nightshade, 
with a malicious grin. ¥ 

** Say them! no—he ran crying to his moth- 
er, and said—‘ Oh! ma, I am so naughty, I 
have been thinking swear, like what that man 
said to his horses this morning. Are you 
afraid that I shall grow up like him, ma?’ She 
took the little fellow on her lap, and I cleared 
out; for I knew there was no chance for me 
that day. 

‘* Next morning I was delighted to find one of 
the little girls climbing up to get something off 
the mantelpiece—a thing that she had been for- 
bidden to do. I saw what she did not, that the 
sleeve of her apron brushed against one of the 
flowers in her mother’s china vase, and I sud- 
denly flew right in her face in the form of a 
dragon-fly, which frightened her so that she 
started and knocked down the vase, which was 
broken into a dozen pieces. I was delighted, 
of course. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘you, have got 
yourself into trouble; that is your mother’s fa- 


vorite vase ; she will be very much displeased; 


and will lose all confidence in you, because 
you know you promised never to try to get 
anything off the mantelpiece ; and now you 
have not only broken your mother’s favorite 
vase, but, what is worse, you have broken your 
word. Your father, too, will know it, and all 
the family, and this afternoon, when they go 
to ride, you will be left at home. The best 
thing that you can do now is to go quietly out 
of the room, shut the door softly, and say noth- 
ing—you will never be suspected. If you are 
asked about it, you can say you don’t know 
who broke it.’ 

“** Always tell the truth,’ said Lillian, the 
fairy, ‘remember what your teacher said about 
that last Sabbath. You have done wrong, but 
your mother is your best friend ; you had better 
go tell her about it before it is too late.’ ”’ 

** And did she go?” 

** Yes, the little goose picked up the pieces, 
and went right to her mother and told her all 
about it, and I was so mad that I just gathered 
up a few pins and pencils and came away.” 

**Ha, ha! but you are green,” said Night- 
shade ; “to think of your spending your time 
in such a house asthat. Now let me give you 
a little piece of advice: Next time, go intoa 
school where one poor, bewildered teacher has 
forty or fifty wild, careless boys and girls to at- 
tend to. There you can play your tricks to any 
extent. You will always find a few bright 
ones, who are up to anything that you can put 
into their heads, and not at all troubled with 
conscience. They will lead the rest, and there 
is no end to the mischief that you can make 
them do. As to lying, why, that’s nothing to 
some of them; and when a boy gets to be an 
expert liar, it is very easy to make him steal; 
I’ve got more such fellows into jail than you 
can count in a day ; and as to pencils and pa- 
per, I know of a whole town, six times as big 
as Pinville here, that was built entirely from 
one district school. Or, if you are fond of 
private life, go into a family where the children 
all forget to say their prayers, and the mother 
forgets to attend to it; where they consider the 
Bible a very dull old book, and the Sabbath the 
most tedious day in the week; or where the 
father thinks of nothing but how he can make 
the most money, and the mother thinks only 
how she can spend it in the most fashionable 
and genteel manner; where the children are 
all taught to look out for number one, and to 
care for nobody but themselves. 

“If you want to make a boy swear, don’t 
frighten him, and make him run to his mother, 
as you did before; but first teach him to say, 


confound it, or by George, or by ji just let 
him get in the habit of using expressions, 





whenever he is surprised or angry, and you 
will then find it an easy matter to make him 
swear.. If you want him to steal, let him be- 
gin at home with a lump of sugar, a piece of 
cake, or a few raisins; and then, if you have 
taught him to lie easily, you will soon have 
him in the straight road to ruin.” 

** Ah, well,” said Wormwood, “ I’ll remem- 
ber ; but what is that red thing in your bag ?”’ 

“This,” said Nightshade, pulling out a 
beautiful coral necklace, “this is ‘ Emily’s 
birth-day present, from Uncle John.’ I bor- 
rowed it, Wormwood—just borrowed it, you 
know, to pave my yard with. Ha, ha! wont 
these little beads make pretty paving stones! 
Little Miss Emily had been told often not to 
take it off her neck on any account, but I per- 
suaded her one day, just to try it on her little 
white kitten; by the way, Warivicel, that 
little word just is worth all the beads in crea- 
tion to us—just this, and only just that; oh! 
what a prime little word it is. ell, as I was 
saying, she just tried it on her kitten, and I, 
seeing that ihe door was open, just stuck a pin 
into kitty’s ear, and away she flew into the 
agen through bushes and fences, and I after 

er, and Emily erying and chasing us both, 
until kit dropped her necklace, which I pocket- 
ed, or rather bagged, and left Miss Emily to 
make it up with her mother and Uncle John 
the best way she could.” 

* And what did you donext?” said Worm- 
wood. 

‘* Well, I amused myself in various ways. 
I found a little girl sewing ; and as she seemed 
to be in a hurry to get through, I first knotted 
her thread, then twitched her needle away, and 
threw it as far as I could across the room, and 
while she was looking for it, I rolled her spool 
of thread under the stove, and blew a piece of 
paper over her scissors, which she had dropped 
in looking for her needle, and when she ran up 
stairs to get more thread, I followed her, and 
hung her nice new dress on a tack which her 
brother had just driven into the window sill ; 
and as she was still in a hurry, she tore it 
across a whole breadth before she could stop. 
Oh, I’ve torn dozens of dresses in this man- 
ner, on nails and door-latches. Next, I went 
into the kitchen to help them take up dinner, 
as I knew they were going to have company. 
The first thing I did was to slip a large china 
dish out of the cook’s hands, which was of 
course broken all to pieces. Dinah rolled up 
her eyes and ‘declar’d she didn’t know how 
dat ar dish cum to slip out of her hands—she 
spected Miss B. would be mighty mad, but she 
couldn’t help i. no how.’ I then dropped a 
lump of fairy ice into the saucepan, and Dinah 
said she bleeved it was bewitched—everything 
was a waiten for that av gravy, and it wouldn’t 
bile. By this time I was tired of staying in 
the house, and so, after cracking a tumbler with 
my bag of pencils, rolling two or three burn- 
ing brands from the fire down on the new din- 
ing-room carpet, and filling the room with 
smoke and‘smut, I flew away. 

«* My next visit was to a farm-house. Here 
I had fine fun. I stuck pins into the cows and 
made them kick over the milk-pails, scared the 
setting hens, and sent them cackling off their 
nests, frightened the horses and made them 
upset the wagon and throw all the farmer’s 
eggs and butter which he was carrying to 
market into the mud, and various other pleas- 
ant little tricks of the kind; but the best thing 
I did there was to gnaw the clothes-line, and let 
down all the wet clothes on the ground, and 
then drive a few stray sheep right over them 
all. Oh, Wormwood, if you had seen that old 
woman and her daughters, you would have 
laughed yourself all away to nothing—I thought 
they would be the death of me. They had 
just dressed themselves up in their new corn- 
colored dresses, and were going out to spend 
the afternoon, hoping to have an opportunity 
of saying that they always made it a pint to 
get all their washin and cleanin done up before 
dinner—but just as they were starting, one of 
them happened to look round towards the 
clothes, and what a sight met their astonished 
eyes. I never heard women scold and storm 
quite as bad as they did. I thought in my 
heart they’d swear. I left them disputing as 
to who left the gate open and let in them 
plaugey sheep, and went laughing off through 
the fields towards town. 

** And what did you do on the way?” said 
Wormwood, 

** Well, I broke a few butterfly’s wings, 
pulled little birds feathers, stepped into a cot- 
tage now and then, tickled the babies’ noses, 
and pulled their hair to make them cross, stole 
little girls’ thimbles and needles whenever they 
‘only laid them down just one minute,’ while 
they ran off to play or to look at something, 
jerked people in their sleep, and made them 
think they were falling, drew ugly pictures on 
their foreheads to make them have bad dreams, 
went to church on Sunday with other good 
people, and scattered here and there a pin or a 
straw for the little boys and girls to play with, 
whispered to ihe ladies to look at Mrs. A.’s new 
shawl, and Miss B.’s horrid ugly bonnet, &c. ; 
fanned dull people with poppy-leaves, and set 
them to bowing and bobbing to the minister 
and to each other ; got several of the singers up 
in the gallery engaged in whispering and writ- 
ing notes to each other; told the minister that 
it was of no use to preach to such sleepy, care- 
less people—and the people, that it did them no 
good to hear such dull, prosy sermons; and 
after I got them all thoroughly discontented, 
why I came away and left them to enjoy them- 
selves.” 

«© Well, well,”’? said Wormwood, “ I’ll take 
you for a pattern ; ” and here they both togeth- 
er set up such a horrid, discordant laugh, that I 
awoke. } 

** Wife,” said I, “do the children remember 
their prayers morning and evening? You 
needn’t look any more for those scissors, you’ll 
never see them again.”’ 

«© Why, my dear husband,” said she, laugh- 
ing and holding up the scissors, “‘what’s the 
matter now? How wild and queer you look— 
you must have been dreaming.” 

I was thoroughly awake by this time, and 
told my dream to Tom and Susan, who had 
just returned from school. “ And now, chil- 
dren,”’ said I, “don’t let the wicked brownies 
tempt you to do any of their naughty tricks ; 
always tell the truth, and don’t lay your things 
down, not a single minute, but always put 
them away when you have done using them.” 

They both promised to he very good, and 
Tom ran off to play; but little Susy climbed 
up in my lap, and said— 

«* Papa, are there really any brownies, and is 
that story about Viola true, that you told us 
yesterday ?” 

* No, no, dear,” said I, “they are only 
made up stories, but it is true that there are 
wicked spirits, always ready to tempt us to do 
wrong, and to feel discontented and unhappy ; 
and it is also true that the Lord Jesus and his 
good angels watch over us, and are always 
ready to teach and help us to do right, and to 
be good and happy. If we listen to. them, and 
love the Bible, and are willing to be led and 

uided by their kind precepts, they will never 
eave us to the power of the wicked ones, but 
will watch over us, and take care of us as long 
as we live, help us through all our difficulties, 
and at last take us to their happy home, to live 
with them forever. 





PARKEVILLE WATER CURE, 


Ao from all parts of the United States, situa- 
ted two miles from Woodbury, Gloucester connty, New 
Jersey, and nine miles south of Philadelphia, with which 
communication may be had several times daily, is now in 
successful operation for the cure of tiout, Rheumatism, 
Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Diarrhoea, Dropsy, Piles, Prolapsus Uteri, Paralysis, Neu- 
ralgia, Liver Complaint, and scrofaious, nervoue, febrile, 
and cutaneous diseases 

This institution was built expressly for the purpose of a 
water cure establishment, is capable of accommodating fifty 
——, and abundantly supplied with water of the purest 

uality. 
ts The managers, while they offer the advantages of their in- 
stitution to the diseased, would tender them the comforts 
and conveniences of a home. 

The efficacy of water, diet, air, and exercise, in restoring 
the diseased to health, vigor, and happiness, is no longer 
problematical, as thousands who have been cured thereby 


“can testify. 


The resident physician, J H. STEDMAN, M_ D., late 
of Bethesda Water Cure, New York, has been a member of 
the medical profession for twenty years, and had much ex- 
perience in hydropathic practice. 

For admission or farther information, apply to SAMUEL 
WEBB, Secretary, at the Institute, or at No. 16 
square, Philadelphia. June 12. 


THOMAS M. MARSHALL, 


B phe taen noge and Counsellor at Law, Pittsburgh, Penn 
sylvania. May I—9t 








PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 

SERIES of twelve or fifteen Original Pamphlets, of the 
A above title, is in the course of Sabllontiee at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, by L. A. Hinz, whose thorough study of the vari- 
ous questions of Reform cannot fail to make them acceptable 
to all liberal minds. They are issued at irregular intervals 
according to circumstances ; but, as near ae may be, they will 
be issned monthly. They will embrace the great questions 
touching the relations of man to nature, and of mankind 
among themselves in every sphere of life; and their aim 
will be to hasten the time when greater liberty, more equal- 
ity, and a purer fraternity, will secure to alt the highest 
hap of which they are individually capable. 
—Ten cents single number, one dollar per dozen, 

or one dollar for the <p Eac tains 


"Slane Say Ly Ae HIN, Olnetnnetl, Chto, 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE OURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

HIS invaluable remedy for all diseases of the Throat and 

Lungs has obtained a celebrity, from its remarkable 
cures, never equalled by any other medicine before. Other 
preparations have shown themselves palliatives, and some- 
times effected notable cures, but none has ever so fully won 
the confidence of every community where it is known. After 
years of trial in every climate, the results have indisputa- 
bly shown it to possess a mastery over this dangerous class 

of diseases, which could not fail to attract the attention o! 

physicians, patients, and the public at large. 

See the statements, not of obscure individuals and from 
far distant places, but of men who are known and respected 
throughout the country. 

The widely celebrated surgeon, Dr. Valentine Mott, of 
New York city, says: 

“It gives me pleasure to certify the value and efficacy of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which | consider peculiarly adapt- 
ed to cure diseases of the throat and lungs.” 

Dr. Perkins the venerable President of the Vermont Med- 
ical College, one of the eminently learned physiciaus of this 
country, writes, the Cherry Pecto: al is extensively used in 
this section, where it has shown unmistakable evidence of 
its happy effects upon pulmonary diseases. 

The Rev. John D. Cochrane, a distinguished clergyman of 
the English Church, writes to the proprietor, from Montre- 
al, that he has ‘‘ been cured of a severe asthmatic affection 
by Cherry Pectoral.” His letter at full length may be found 
in our circular, to be had of the agent, and is worth the at 
tention of asthmatic patients. 

This letter is from the well-known druggist at Hillsdale, 
Michigan, one of the largest dealers in the State; and this 
case is from his own observation : 

“ HILLsDALE, Micu., December 10, 1849. 

“Dear Siz: Immediately on receipt of your Cherry Pec- 
toral, | carried a bottle to an acquaintance of mive, who was 
thought to be near his end with quick consumption. He was 
then unable to rise from his bed, and was extremely feeble 

His friends believed he must soon die, unless relief could be 
obtained for him, and I induced them to give your excellent 
medicine a trial. I immediately left town for three weeks. 
and you may judge of my surprise, on my return, to meet 
him in the street on my way home from the cars, and find 
he had entirely recovered. Four weeks from the day he 
commenced taking your medicine, he was at work at his ar 
duous trade of a blacksmith. 

“ There are other casea, within my knowledge, where the 
Cherry Pectoral has been singularly successful, but none so 
marked as this. Very truly yours, 

G. W. UNDERWOOD.” 
. _ “Hanover, Onto, April 3, 1850. 

“Dear Sir: I wish | could tell all who suffer with a 
cough, what your Cherry Pectoral has done fer me. It does 
seem they might be benefited by the information I had a 
luug fever, which left my lungs weak and inflamed. Being 
very feeble, and unable to gain strength at ail, my friends 
thoaoght [ must soon sink in consumption. | had no appe- 
tite, and a dreadful cough was fast wearing me away. I be- 
gan to take your beautiful medicine by the advice of a cler- 
gyman who had seen its effects before. It eased my cough 
at first, and gave me rest at ni ht. In less than a fortnight 
I could eat well and my cough had ceased to be troublesome, 
my appetite returned, and my food nourished me which soon 
restored my strength. Now, after five weeks, | am welland 
strong, with no other help than your Cherry Pectoral. 

“ Yours, with respect, JULIA DEAN. 

“]T hereby certify that the above statement of my wife is 
in conformity witb my own views of her case, and her cure 
by Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. JOSEPH DEAN. 

“The above-named Joseph Dean, and Julia his wife, are 
personally known to me, and impiicit confidence may be 
placed in their statement. 

; SAMUEL C. VAN DERWENT, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church.” 


0g Prepared and sold by James C. Ayer, practical chem- 
ist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by the druggists generally 
throughout the United States and Canada. May 15—3m 


THE FREE PRESBYTERIAN, 


T a paper (under the editorial control of Rev. Joseph 
Gordon, Kev. John Rankin, corresponding editor, will 
complete the first half year of its existence on Wednesday, 
January Ist, 1851. The substantial favors extended to it 
thus far show that such a journal was needed by the reli- 
gious community. It will be the study of the editor to make 
its columns 4 still more full exponent of the principles and 
views of those who desire the church to take high and holy 
ground on the great moral questions which now agitate the 
world. The Free Presbyterian will steadily aim to present 
the religion of the Lor Jesus Christ (as it is) in harmony 
with all true reform—social, moral, and legislative—and in 
uncompromising hostility to all that is wrong, whether it 
find its lodging place in Church or State. 

While it is professedly the organ of the Free Presbyterian 
Church, and will maintain the distinctive principles which 
separate it from other branches of the Presbyterian family 
The Free Presbyterian will not be a mere sectarian sheet, 
but will most heartily co-operate with every other instru- 
mentality calculated to promote the glory of God and the 
highest good of man. 

Terms, two doliars perannum. Address 

WILLIAM F. CLAKK, Publisher, 

Jan. 2. Mercer, Mercer Uo., Pa. 


HENRY H. PAXTON, 


ae and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chaneery, Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio. Jan. 9. 











THOMAS EMERY, 
ANUFACTURER of Lard Oil, Star and Adamantine 
Candles, 33 Water street, between Main and Walnut 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
N. B. Cash paid for Nos. 1 and 2 lard, grease, mutton and 
beef tallow. May 15—tf 





HENRY MINER & CO, 
LD ene in Cheap Publications, &c., Smithfie'd street, 
between Second and Third, Pittsburgh, Pa. This is 
the most extensive Cheap Publication House in the West, 
where may always be found the principal Magazines, and 
new and old novels, Annuals, Gift Books, &c. 

Stationery of every kind, Day Books and Ledgers, Pass 
Books, common and fancy Envelopes, Inks, and in short 
everything in that line of business. For sale wholesale and 
retail, as cheap as can be purchased in any city in the Uni 
ted States. 

The National Era and other periodicals are kept for sale 

Feb. 13—lyg 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
bg Institution is situated in a pleasant and healthy 

part of the country, about five miles north of the city of 
Philadelphia. It is under the care of Dr, Joshua H. Wor- 
thington, Superintendent, and William and Mary D. Bird. 
sall, Steward and Matron, and is visited weekly by a Com 
mittee of the Managers. 

The Asylum was tuunded in the year 1813, by members 
of the Society of Friends, with a view of affording to those 
afflicted with insanity the domestic comforts usually found 
in a private family, combined with kind and efficient mora) 
and medical treatment. 

Application for the admission of patients may be made 
either personally or by letter addressed to 

CHARLES ELLIS, 
Clerk of the Board of Managers, No. 56 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, or to 
WILLIAM BETTLE, 
Se-retary of the Committee on Admissions, No 
Jan. 9. 14 South Third street, Philadelphia 


BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON RAILROAD. 
Hours of Departure of the Passenger Trains. 
| oe Washington at 6 A. M. and 5 P. M. daily, and § 
A. M. daily, except Sunday. 
From Baltimore at 6 A. M, and 5 P.M. daily, and 9 A.M 
daily, except Sunday. T. H. PARSONS, 
+ Jan. 9. Agent. 











LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 


y= B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsello, 

at Law,Columbus,Obio. Office in Platt’s newouild 

ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
usiness connected with the profession, ofal)kinds pune 


tuallvattended to Jan. 28 








Attorney and Agent, Washington City, D. C,, 


A to claims for Pensions, Bounty Land, Extra 
Pav, and Arrearages of Pay, and the settlement of Ac- 
counts before the several Departments of the Government. 
References. — Hon. S. P. Chase, Ohio; Hon. D. Wilmot 
Pennsylvania; Hon. O. Cole, Wisconsin; Hon. E!lis Lewia, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Gen. Edward Armo-, Carlisle 
Pennsylvania; Dr. G. Bailey, Editor National Era; and the 
accounting officers generally. . June 5—6m 





SUPERIOR DAGUERREOTYPES, 
FIRST PREMIUM! 
J H. WHITEHURST has extended the field of his ope- 

e rations over more ground than any Waguerreotypist in 
the country. His Galleries may be found on Pennsylvania 
avenue, between Four-and-a half and Sixth streets; No. 207 
Baltimore street, Baltimore; corner Broadway and Leonard 
street, New York; No. 77 Main street, Richmond; Syca 
+more street. Petersburg; Main street, Norfolk; and Main 
street, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

His beautifully and highly finished Electro Dagnerreo- 
types are an extraordinary improvement, insuring faithful 
and highly finished likenesses in a few seconds. 

The rotary back-ground, invented by J. H. Whitehnrst 
gives an airy and living appearance to the picture. 

He is the patentee of the Morteotype, the art of imbedding 
Daguerreotype likenesses in tombstones, so as to make them 
resist the ravages of time and weather. 

Whitehurst’s establishments now distribute more than 
thirty thousand pictures annually,and have never givendis 
satisfaction! This is certainly a flattering proof of the su- 
periority of his likenesses. 

J. H. W. calls the attention of the public generally to his 
elegantly furnished Gallery over Lane & Tucker’s new 
store, where a free exhibition of pictures will be given. 

Notwithstanding the usual competition in Daguerreotyper 
at the recent fair of the Maryland institute, he was awarded 
the first medal by the judges. 

Likenesses of every description copied,and post-morter 
cases attended to. March 27—tf 


LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 
No. 3 Cornhill, Boston, 
G the special Boston and New England office for the fo) 
lowing valuable newspapers. 

The National Era. Received by Express from Washing- 
ton, and delivered by carriers at $2.75 a year, free of post- 
age: single numbers, 6 cents. Price by mail, $2. Agents 
and clubs furnished at rates that will save them part of the 
postage. Orders for advertising in this paper solicited. 

The Independent—weekly. Edited by Kev. Leonard Ba- 
con, D. D., and others; Kev. George B. Cheever and Rev 
Henry Ward Beecher, stated Contributors. Received by 
Express from New York, and delivered by carriers at $2.5( 
a ae free of postage; single numbers, 6 sents. Price by 
mail, $2. 

The Friend of Youth, a superior monthly journal for the 
Yonng, edited by Mrs. M. |. Bailey, Washington. Price 
delivered free of postage, 62 12 cents a year; by mail, 5( 
cents. . 

The Oberlin Evangelist—semi-monthly. Price, $1 a year 
(All the Oberlin Books also for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
this Agency.) 

Also, the Boston Publishing Office for 

The New Englander, a quarterly journal, commanding 
the first order of talent, and taking a liberal view of the Pro 

ssive movements of the age, religious and secular, It 
holds itself free to treat on every subject that may be pre 
sumed to be interesting to intelligent Christian men; anc 
to such men, in every prof and position, it addresse: 
itself, Edited by a Committee, including some of the bes: 
minds of New Haven. Each volume begins in February 
Price, $3 a year; single numbers, 75 cents. 

02¢F~ Subscriptions and renewals to the above Periodicals. 
and orders for all useful books, solicited by 

May 1. G. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill 


IRON FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, 
Farmington, Conn. 


HE subscriber is prepared to furnish, to order, all kind: 
T ot iron and composition Castings, shafting of every de- 
scription, together with the various species of work usually 
done in any establishment of this kind. The attention o: 
manufacturers is called toa new article of Fan Bellows, fo: 
light and heavy blast, which is warranted superior to am 
other kind now in use, requiring much less power for the 
same blast, and when in motion making no noise [ron Rail 
ing, of modern patterns, for cemeteries, balconies, &c., fur 
nished ready for setting up. or put up, at prices which can- 
not fail to suit any who may wish to purchase Drafts of 
machinery, patterns, and work of every description furnish- 
ed on the mcst reasonalile terms. All orders promptly at- 
tended to, and work carefully packed and shipped as direct: 


t of the country. 
sa, es any par’ JOHN DEMING. 


une 12—3m j 
POWERS & SEATON, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at sence Solicitor: 
A in oungstown, Mahoning 4 frre 


Chancery, ¥ 
R. 
Sept. 2%. @, ’ SEATON. 

















— 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISHM ENT 
HE above Establishment, having been put in fine “— ° 
is now commencing its fourth season. The gy ner, 
which has attended it thus far enables the subscriber on 
with confidence, to all who wish to make a practical ay be. 
tion of the Water Cure Treatment, that they can burn ote 
here under the most favorable auspices for the remoy 4 -- 
disease. The location, although in the immediate vieit - 
of one of the most. beantiful cities in the Union, ig still yer 
retired. The water is very pure, soft, and abundant. 2 
The charge for board, medical advice, and al] ordin: 
tendance of nurses, is $3 per week, payable weekly —_ 
May 1—3m £. T. SEELYE, M.D, Proprietor 


INFORMATION WANTED, 

O* HENRY CLARE, a native of London, about thi 
years of age, who enlisted in the United States n; =p 
1840 or 1841, and is probably still in that service sr42)12 
lieved that he married his wife in the city of Wash; ae 
or in the District 0f Columbia, some seven or ¢} mee a 
ago. Any member of his wife’s family or other ces yearg 
may know anything of him and of his present sitn; on, who 
leaving the information with the Editor of thi vam 
confer a great favor upon his sister, 





8 paper, will 


SARAH CLARE. 


Amesbury, Mass., March 10,1851. Mar. 20, 





CAHILL TOLMAN, 
Caission Merchant and Manufacturer A 
for the sale of every description of PL AIN gent 
PAINTED WOODEN WARE. Partiouise AX? 
given to shipping goods promptly, at the | P 
any part of the country. Orders solicited. 
No.5 Canal and No 12 Merrimac streets Boston. M 
sachusetts. "Jan. 16.4. 


tention 
owent rates, to 


ige 


Jan. 16—6r, 





HOOKER & HAWLEY, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Harty, 
A necticut. HO Re Con. 


OHN HOOKER, 
Sept. 12—ly JOSEPH Kk. HAWLEY 





NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 

B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent joo» 
¥ e forthe National Era, and autherized to ta} eA i ens 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates aa enact np Mp 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street: Ne > ve by 
Tribune Building; Philade!phia, n se 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, so 
and Fayette streets, 

St aa 8S. M. PETTENGI LL, N ewspaper Advertising &.; 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. i6 State streot rt rey 
(Journal Building,)ie also agent for the Nutionnl Bre Ston, 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 


wit take acknowledgments ,depositions, gffidavits and 
_ protestations, in town or country: is a rent for the 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurances Con ss 
ny, the American Live Stock Insurance Com tant ns 
will attend to the collection of claims Generally ; Stee ee = 
ing, leasing, and renting rea! estate. eos 
O-F-Office—Galloway’s Buildings, np stai 
Sept. 19—iy 





rthwest corner of Thir, 


ir 


] t bird 
uthwest corner of North 





r8—corner room, 


FANCY SILK GOODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, &¢ 
K MeILWAIN & SON, Philadelphia, No. 3 Bo, 
¢ street, importers and dealers in Fringes, Gimps and 
Buttons, Hosiery, Gloves, Kibbons, Purse Twist. ( omh, 
Steel Beads, Spool Cotton, Tapes, Needles, Ping Bobbin - 
&e. &c. &e. ; Jan. 2 "s 
WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. €., 
A Snes br procuring Patents in the United States 
A. and foreign countries. > 
_ They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven. 
tions, and transact all business eonnected with their ro 
fession. a ae 
They will reviseand attend tothe reconsideration of th 
applications which have been rejected by the Commniasio) er 
of Patents. either on account of a defective specification an a 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim, 
’ Persons residing at a distance may precure alj necessary 
information respecting the patentability of tieir invention, 
may have their applications for patents madein proper fo» 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense, rH 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to thesnb. 
scribers. 
Modelscan be safely sent to us by the Expresses 
Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail 
Letters must be post paid. . 
Officeon F street opposite the Patent Office. 
P.H. WATSOS 
July 18. al E. S. RENWICK. 


k 


ose 





LARD OIL. 
MPROVED LARD OiL.—Lard Oil or the finest quality 
equai to sperm for combustion, also for machinery an4 

Woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always ba 
purchased and shipped in strong. barrels, prepared express iy 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and exeented for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities,also for the Westindieg 
and Canadas. Apply to . 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Ui] Manafacturer, 
Jan. 20. 23 Water street, near Wainut, Cincinnati, 0, 
LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1851, 
HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 
just published another stereotyped Almanac, for the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the cause thronghont the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
matter it contains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac ha» been prepared, the low price at which it ig 
sold, and the increased facilities for forwarding it, by expresg 
or otherwise, fram New York, over the whole of the North- 


ern States, it is confidently expected that the circulation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. No 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at less ex. 
pense. 


The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex- 


pressly for it, illustrating the escape of Henry Bor Brown, 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother Be- 
sides the Calendar, which is equal in all respects to that of 
the American Tract Society's Almanac for 1951, and the 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variety 


of interesting and valuable reading and statistical articles 

of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. The 

prices will be as follows: 
For one thousand copies - - e 
For one hundred copies - . ° - 250 
For one dozen copies - - - - - 4 
For a single copy - - - - - - 05 

The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In thie way 
the cost of transportation will be very small. If no such 
opportunity offers, the owners of expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the post office, as every Almanac 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a half 
cents. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can be made; 
and books and pamphlets can be“sent with the Almanacs, 
without much, if any, additional expense. 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

Aug. 8. 


48 Beekman st., a few doors east of William st. 
N B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 


object in publishing the Almanac is not to make money, but 
to diffuse ustful information. 


= $20 00 





ORTHOP_ZDIC SURGERY. 
(THE USE OF THE KNIFE DISPENSED WITH ) 
HE managers of the Parkeville Institute (near Philade!- 
phia) have opened a ward in that Institution, for the 
cure of DEFORMITIES OF THE HUMAN BODY 
such as curved spine, crooked limbs,deformed bones, club feet 
and all diseaser of an analogous character, and also hernia.or 


rupture, by means which render a resort to the use of the 
knife unnecessary. These patients will be under the charge 
of an experienced and skillful Orthopedic Surgeon, (Dr. T. 
F. Cullen,) who was for four years a pupil of the late cele 


brated Dr. HEBER CHASE, of Philadelphia, and who 
has for the last ten years devoted himself to this specialty 

Persons at a distance can consult with Dr. Cullen, by 
letter, describing the case and enclosing a fee of ten dollars, 
directed to the care of Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 53 
South Fourth street, Philadelphia, to whom all applications 
for admission are to be made. ‘ 

T. F. CULLEN, M. D., 
March 20—tf Visiting Surgeon. 


BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY¥-LIGHT GALLERY, 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D. Gilman's Drug Store, 


EXHIBITION FREF, 
O meet the increasing patronage of this establishment, 
the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged, 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. 

It was necessary, also, to have more assistance in fhe ope- 
rating department; and [ have therefore associated with me 
Mr. F. M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery 

Some valuable additions to the co'lection of specimens 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taken from life; one of AMIN BEY, 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken ia 
Rome, of Powers’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The collection of the United States Senate, intended for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may be 
seen at this time. 

Having a superior Sky-Light, and one of the best German 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usual 
size, and twice the size of any in this city, tore her with a 
constant and successful practice for the last twelve years, 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerrevt) pes to 
those who may want them, which, for beauty of tone, c!ear- 
ness of impression, life lixe expression, grace and ease of 
position, cannot be surpassed. 

By a new and improved process practiced at this estab- 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictures in the short space 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves with 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of ail ages. 

OF" Miniatures neatly set in lockets, breast; ins, finger 
rings, and settings furnished, if desired. 

N. S. BENNETT. 

Jan. 2. F, M. CORY. 

PHILADELPHIA TYPE AND STEREOTYPE 

FOUNDRY. 


HE subscriber would call the attention of printers to the 
greatly reduced prices of the present list. They now 


offer— 
Picaat - - - 30 cents. Minion - = 48cents. 
Small Pica- - 32 Nonpareil - -° 58 
Long Primer - 34 Agate - - - 72 
Bourgeois - - 37 Pearl - - - 108 
Brevier - - - 42 Diamond - - 160 


Determined to spare no expense in making their establish- 
ment as perfect as possible, they have recently got up a com- 

lete set of the justly celebrated Scotch-cut Letter. from 
Diamond to English, to which they particularly invite at 
tention. 

Having lately made numerous additions to their stock of 

ney Types, Borders, Ornaments, §c., their assortment 18 

now unrivalled in the United States; and their improved 
methods of casting, and of preparing metal, enable them to 
furnish orders in a manner to insure satisfaction. — 

Printing Presses, Cases, Stands,Chases, Galleys Printing 
(nk, and every article used in a printing office, conetantly 
on hand, at the lowest rates. / 

Second-hand Presses,and Type used only in stereotyping; 
at reduced prices. 

Books, Pamphlets, Music, Labels, &c. &c., stereotyped 
with correctness and despatch. : 

N.B. Specimen Booka will be sent to printers who wish 
to make orders. L. JOHNSON & CO., 

an 2 No. 6 Sansom street. 





SUMMER AKRANG EMENT—1551. 
From New York and Intermediate Places. 
HE Camden and Amboy Railroad and Philadelphia and 
Trenton Rai'road lines leave Walnut Street Wharf, 
Philadelphia, for New York, as follows: 
Ist class. 2d cluss. 
At6 A. M., via Camden and Jersey City, 


(Sundays excepted,)fare - - $3 $2 50 
_ = ware oy ond Seneny Ung, 3 2 50 
AtJ0 A. M., via Camden and South Am- 

i fare “i - - - 7 - . 3 2 00 
ata B. M., via Camden and South Am- < 

A Aa ako ie eae Sra 3 20 
At5 P. M., via Tacony and Jersey City, 9 50 
(dailyfare- - - - - > 3 7 


Emigrant and Transportation Line from Philade!phia at 
4P.M.,via Bordentown and South Amboy, (except Sun- 
da fare $1 50. a 2 
as ehh transported at low rates to and from N. York. 
W. A. GATZMER, Agent C. & A RK. R.Co. 
May 8—3m JAS, HINKLE, Agent P. & T. R..R. Co. 


JOHN W. NORTH, 


EY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
Aor vail of St. Anthony, Minnssote Territory. 
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